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TENTATIVE TIME-CARD FOR 
TULSA TOURNAMENT 


President Pflaum asks that you offer any suggestions you may 
have for improvements. 


Monday, March 28. 

8:15 a. m. First roll call. General assembly, ball room—mezzanine floor 
of Tulsa hotel. 

9:15 a. m. First round of men’s and women’s debates, high school. 

10:30 a. m. Second round of men’s and women’s debates, high school. 

12:00 Noon Council luncheon. Parlor—mezzanine floor of Tulsa hotel. 

12:00 Noon Luncheon of Kansas Province. 

1:30 p. m. Third round of men’s and women’s debates, high school. 

2:45 p. m. Drawing of topics for first round of men’s and women’s ex- 
temporaneous speech contest. Extemporaneous speech head- 
quarters—mezzanine floor of Tulsa hotel (or high school). 

3:45 p. m. First round of men’s and women’s extemporaneous speech, 
high school. 

6:00 p. m. Pi Kappa Delta dinner. Ball room—mezzanine floor, Tulsa 
hotel. 

8:15 p. m. First round of men’s and women’s oratory, high school. 

Tuesday, March 29. 

8:15 a. m. Fourth round of men’s and women's debates, high school. 

9:45 a. m. Second roll call. First business session; committee reports. 
ball room—mezzanine floor, Tulsa hotel. 

12:00 Noon Council luncheon. Parlor—mezzanine floor, Tulsa hotel. 

1:30 p. m. Second round of men’s and women’s oratory, high school. 
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Fifth round of men’s and women’s debates, high school. 
Pi Kappa Delta dinner, ball room—mezzanine floor, Tulsa 
hotel. 
Drawing of topics for second round of men’s and women’s 
extemporaneous' speech. Extemporaneous headquarters— 
mezzanine floor, Tulsa hotel (or high school). 
Second round men’s and women’s extemporaneous speech 
contest, high school. 

Wednesday, March 30. 
Sixth round of men’s and women’s debates, Tulsa hotel, high 
school and churches. 
Province meetings, Tulsa hotel. 
Second general assembly, Tulsa hotel. 
Council luncheon, Parlor—club room on lobby floor, Tulsa 
hotel. 
Seventh round of men’s and women’s debates, high school, 
hotel and churches. 
Drawings for third round extempore contests. 
Third round extempore contests. 
Third round of men’s and women’s oratory, high school. 
Pi Kappa Delta dinner, ball room—mezzanine floor, Tulsa 
hotel. 
Faculty and Student conferences. 
Social evening, University of Tulsa. 

Thursday, March 31. 
Eighth round of men’s and women’s debates, Hotel Tulsa and 
churches (semi-finals for women). 
Third roll call and business session, ball room, Tulsa hotel— 
mezzanine floor. 
Council luncheon, parlor—mezzanine floor, Tulsa hotel. 
Semi-finals in men’s debate. Finals in women’s debate. 
Meeting of all faculty members for symposium on forensic 
problems. 
Sight seeing trips and sirplane rides. 
Pi Kappa Delta dinner, ball room—mezzanine floor, Tulsa 
hotel. 
Finals in men’s debate—to be broadcast over N. B. C. hookup. 

Friday, April 1. 

Drawings for men’s and women’s semi-final extemporaneous 
speech contest, Hotel Tulsa. 
Semi-finals in men’s and women’s extempore. Finals, men’s 
and women’s oratory, Hotel Tulsa. 
Council luncheon, parlor—mezzanine floor, Tulsa hotel. 
Finals, men’s and women’s extempore. 
Final roll call and business session, Tulsa hotel. 
Pi Kappa Delta biennial banquet, ball room—mezzanine floor, 
Tulsa hotel. 
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QUESTIONS BEFORE THE HOUSE 


oer 


We are indebted to The Gavel, of Delta Sigma Rho, 
for much of the information given below. 


u------ 





Oxford University Questions 

1. That the Statue of Liberty is not a signpost but a grave- 
stone. (Oxford team takes the affirmative). 

2. That immediate independence should be granted to In- 
dia. (Oxford, negative). 

8. That the press is Democracy’s greatest danger. (Oxford, 
affirmative). 

4. That the nations of the world should take a twenty- 
year tariff holiday. (Both teams split). 

5. That American civilization is a greater danger to the 
world than that of Russia. (Oxford, affirmative). 


English University Questions 

1. That the dole provides a better method of solving the 
unemployment problem than does the charity system. (English 
team affirms). 

2. That the world has more to fear from Fascism than 
from Bolshevism. (Teams split). 

3. That the formation of a federation of European states 
would be conducive to world peace and prosperity.. (Teams 
split). 

4. That the future well being of humanity depends on the 
continued dominance of the white races. (Teams split). 

5. That this house favors international agreements for 
free trade among the nations. (English team affirms). 


Robert College Questions 

1. That Turkey should be a member of the League of Na- 
tions. (Turkish team denies). 

2. That the mandatory system used by the Great Powers 
is a continuation of imperialistic policies. (Turkish team af- 
firms). 

4. That the United States should recognize the govern- 
ment of U. S.S. R. (Turkish team affirms). 
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5. That compulsory unemployment insurance should be 
adopted by the sovereign states as public protection against the 
vicissitudes of the Machine Age. 

Arizona Junior College League: A third political party bas- 
ed upon present economic needs should be established in the Uni- 
ted States. 

Southern Idaho Conference: Pi Kappa Delta question. 

Indiana Intercollegiate Debate League: The United States 
government should extend political recognition to the present 
government of Russia (DePauw, Earlham, Wabash, and other 
Indiana colleges). For women in the same colleges: The dis- 
tinction between amateurs and professionals should be abolish- 
ed in all athletic contests to which admission is charged. 

Illinois Intercollegiate Debate League: For the men’s de- 
bates, The federal government should enact legislation embody- 
ing the essential features of the Stuart-Chase plan for the sta- 
bilization of business. (13 Illinois colleges). Question for wo- 
men, The United States should offer to participate in the cancel- 
lation of all inter-governmental World War debts including repar- 
ations. 

Michigan Debate League: Some substitute for the present 
capitalistic system should be adopted in the United States. (10 
colleges in Michigan). For the women, the same question as 
that of the Illinois Women’s League. 

Midwest Conference: The Stuart-Chase plan as outlined in 
the June, 1931, number of Harpers Magazine. Constitutionality 
is waived. (About 30 colleges in the middle West. Mentioned 
by Albion, Beloit, Lawrence, Shurtleff, and other colleges in re- 
cent reports). For the women, the same question as for the wo- 
men of the Illinois and Michigan Leagues. 

Missouri Valley Conference: Government control of indus- 
try. Second choice in the final voting of this league was the 
Sales Tax, and third choice, Capitalism. (Arkansas, Colorado, 
Drake, Iowa State College, Kansas, Kansas State, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, and Washington Uni- 
versity of St. Louis). 

New Mexico College Debate League: Pi Kappa Delta sub- 
ject. (New Mexico Normal University, University of New Mex- 
ico, State Teachers College). 

Buckeye League: For the men, Capitalism as a system of 
economic organization is unsound in principle. For the women 
in same league, The entrance of women into the industrial and 
political life of the United States is to be deplored. (Informai 
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organization including University of Cincinnati, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Denison, Ohio Wesleyan, and Miami). 

Interstate League: Capitalism as a system of economic or- 
ganization is unsound in principle. (Allegheny, Oberlin, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Western Reserve, and Wooster). 

Ohio Debating Conference: For men, The principle of com- 
munism is best adapted in solving our present economic prob- 
lems. (Heidelberg, Mt. Union, Wittenberg, and other colleges in 
Ohio). For women, Government direction of public conscience 
should be condemned. 

Oregon Intercollegiate Forensic Association: Proportional 
representation, wages, marriage and divorce. 

Pacific Forensic League: The Republican Party is a major 
cause of the present financial depression in the United States. 

Northwest Conference: For men, The cutting of wages dur- 
ing the present depression has retarded the process of recovery. 
(Reported by Whitman College and Washington State College). 
For women, College disciplinary regulations should be the same 
for men and women. 

Western Conference Debate League: The United States 
should adopt a compulsory nation-wide plan for the control of 
production and distribution in major basic industries. (Univer- 
sities of Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Purdue, Northwestern, 
Iowa and Minnesota). 

Miscellaneous 

There should be proportional representation of political 
parties in the federal House of Representatives. 

The federal Farm Board should be abolished. 

Denison University: Unemployment insurance. 

Drake University: Compulsory unemployment insurance. 

Georgia: The election of President Hoover has not been 
justified by the record of his administration. 

Grinnell: Compulsory unemployment insurance. 

Hamilton: The dole provides a better method of solving 
unemployment problems than does the charity system. 

Kansas State College: 

1. Capitalism has proved a failure. 

2. The state of Kansas should provide from state funds 
for a major portion of the cost of secondary education within 
the state. 

3. Corporation farming should be condemned. 

4. The Republican Party should be returned to power in 
1932. 


(Continued on page 168) 
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DEBATING TOURNAMENTS 


Professor E. R. Nichols of Redlands has an article in the 
December issue of the Southern California Journal of Speech 
on “Debating Tournaments.” He traces the rise of the plan 
among the schools and colleges of the Dakotas, and relates 
Professor Veatch’s introduction of the plan at the Pi Kappa Del- 
ta Convention at Peoria in 1924, the subsequent development of 
the idea at the National Conventions in Estes Park, Tiffin and 
Wichita, noting also the rise of the practice tournament idea at 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas. The article also dis- 
cusses the advantages and disadvantages of the tournament as 
an educational process. 

In tabulating the results of the annual questionnaire for 
intercollegiate debates, Professor Nichols has just listed the 
following tournaments that are being held this debate season. 

Practice Tournament—Southwestern College, Winfield, 
December 4-5; Practice Tournament—University of Redlands, 
California, December 4-5; Invitational Tournament—Univer- 
sity of Redlands, California, March 17-18; Invitational Tour- 
nament—Arkansas Colleges, Arkadelphia; Invitational Tourna- 
ment—Northwest colleges, Linfield College, Ore.; Invitational 
Tournament—lIowa colleges, Cedar Falls, March 9-12; League 
Tournament—S. California colleges, Los Angeles, February 18- 
19; Delta Sigma Rho Tournament—Madison, Wisconsin, March 
24-25; Pi Kappa Delta National—Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 28- 
April 1. 


A BOOK EVERY DEBATER SHOULD HAVE 


Winning Intercollegiate Debates and Orations, vol- 
umes I, II and III, are now on sale. Vol. III was published 
during the summer. In it appear the debates, orations, 
and extempere speeches which won the national contests 
at Wichita. Every chapter of P. K. D. and every library 
in a P. K. D. institution should have a copy. Each chap- 
ter should ask its library to order one or more. Individ- 
uals will want copies. Order now. Regular price $1.50. 
Special price $1.00. Address all orders to Noble & Noble, 
76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








a alec 
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THE ART OF 
MAKING 


SPEECH 






Editor's Note: The following article contains excellent advice 
both for the experienced and for the inexperienced. We know of 
college professors, jurists and politicians, as well as college debat- 
ers, who would profit by its practical principles. This article 
appeared during the World War, under the title “A Handbook for 
Speakers,” and was issued for the information of those who were 
to assist in raising the Liberty Loan. As one might expect, there- 
fore, it does not detour by way of hair-splitting discussions on 
academic non-entities. Although the war is over, the art of mak- 
ing a speech has not materially changed. 


Plan Carefully.—Plan your speech with care. Don’t trust to 
inspiration. Assume to speak only when you have thought out 
beforehand what you are going to say. 

The boast of some speakers that they always speak extem- 
poraneously, that their speeches are never twice the same, may 
well be the cause of the failure of some patriotic meetings. 

One of the greatest speeches of all time, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, was drafted three times before it was delivered. 
If that great master of English and or- 
atory felt it necessary thus to work 
over his material before addressing an 
audience fully aware of his position 
and power, how much more necessary 
is it for the average speaker to do like- 
wise. If it be distasteful to write out 
the whole speech, the safe and wise 
thing to do is to prepare a-‘comprehensive outline. As the cam- 
paign progresses revise your speech as experience dictates. 

Be Consecutive.—Plan your speech so as to keep it moving 
forward. Let one thing lead to another. When you have made 
a point, pass on in logical order; your audience will travel with 
you. 





Be Specific —Visualize things for your hearers. If your 
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speech presents word pictures, the impression is both stronger 
and more lasting. 

Appeal to both the emotions and the intellect.—People fight 
their best, work their hardest, and make their biggest sacrifices 
when both their reason and their emotions are appealed to. They 
must not only be moved to subscribe, but convinced that they 
should keep up their payments and not sell their bonds. 

Gei Subscriptions—Always remember that this is the defi- 
nite object of your speech, and the test of your success. 

Character of appeal.—Avoid “high brow” methods. This 
is democracy’s war and you should talk 
democracy’s language. Therefore, be 
clear and simple, using short words and 
crisp sentences. 

Avoid equally the other extreme. 
Don’t be too colloquial, too slangy. It 
is perfectly possible to keep the thought 
and the sentiment ona high plane and yet do so in simple language 

Be adaptable.—Find out about the place and the audience. 
Ascertain local conditions. Get the figures for that town as to 
the men in service, the number of casualties, the record on form- 
er loans, on the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A. Inquire about local 
organizations, Home Guard, Red Cross branches, ete. 

Let your speech fit your audience. Draw your illustrations 
from things they know about and care about. Consider what is 
the best appeal to farmers, to factory workers, to tradesmen, etc. 

“Canned” speeches will get few subscriptions. Select those 
topics that you believe will appeal most to that particular au- 
dience. Assimilate them, think them over, dress them up in 
your own way, with your own illustrations. Make them your 
ideas, and the speech your speech. 

Forceful presentation.—Though orators may be born, not 
made, yet almost any speaker can greatly improve his effective- 
ness by study and observation. 

As a master of speaking has tersely said, ‘Attack your au- 
dience, or it will attack you.” An audience to which you do not 
give your best will be slow indeed to respond to any message 
you bring. 

If inattention occurs in any part of the audience, the speak- 
er must not turn away from that section and speak to those who 
appear interested. Inattention spreads rapidly and should be 
stopped at its source. Let the speaker address his words to the 
inattentive, and through natural courtesy they will assume the 





A good speech gets attention 
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attitude of attention. 

Always remember the man in the 
far corner of the room. You want his 
subscription, too. Therefore speak so 
that he can hear you. People soon tire 
of the effort of trying to hear, and thus 
drift into inattention. 


Enthusiasm is born of conviction. 
It is earnestness, not noise, which counts. An American audience 
quickly realizes whether a speaker means what he says. Nothing 
is more contagious than enthusiasm that is genuine. 

Finish strong.—Daniel Webster tells us that he always 
worked out and memorized a strong closing sentence, no matter 
how extemporaneous the other portions of the speech might be. 
With a comprehensive outline and a strong closing sentence or 
paragraph the speaker is less likely to exceed the proper time. 

Many speeches otherwise effective have lost all effect be- 
cause the speaker did not know when he was through. It is a 
matter of mere courtesy, both to the audience and to other speak- 
ers, to be as brief as logic and clearness allow. A college presi- 
dent, when asked by a visiting clergyman how long the latter 
could preach to the students, replied, “There is no time limit, 
but rumor has it that no souls are sav-. 
ed after the first twenty minutes.” 

Keep these points in mind 

Begin with a positive, concrete, 
striking statement. Tell them some- 
thing at the start that will immediate- 
ly grip their attention. ~Renmtenen ag 

Use short sentences. Try to make t's results you are after 
one word do the work of two. 

Avoid fine phrases. You aren’t there to give them an ear- 
full, but a mind-full. 

Talk to the back row of your audience; you’ll hit everything 
closer in. 

Talk to the simplest intelligence in your audience; you’ll 
touch everything higher up. 

Be natural and direct. Sincerity wears no frills. 

Speak slowly. A jumbled sentence is a wasted sentence. 


You represent the United States of America. Don’t forget 
this. And don’t let your audience forget it. 


Finish strong and sharp. 
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T the Wichita convention a resolution was passed prohibit- 
ing the granting of charters to institutions except at na- 
tional conventions. This means that if any college wishes 

to have a chapter of Pi Kappa Delta within the next two years, 
petition should be made soon, so that the Charter Committee will 
have opportunity for complete investigation. 

The Charter Committee makes these urgent requests of the 
local chapters: 

1. If there are any colleges in your vicinity or province 
which would like to affiliate with our organization or which you 
should like to have become members, speak to the proper repre- 
sentatives of these institutions at once. The committee does 
not solicit. We expect the local chapters to develop interest in 
our fraternity. 

2. When you are asked for information by the committee, 
remember that it is your official duty to comply. You are ina 
position to know about the colleges in your vicinity. Give us all 
the information you can, so that your committee may properly 
evaluate a petitioning institution. The following standards for 
admission of new chapters were adopted at the last convention. 
Use these standards as a guide when supplying us with your in- 
formation. 


1. The college must be a member of the North Central 
Association or its equivalent. 

2. The college must offer courses in public speaking 
ampunting to the equivalent of a three hour course 
for two or more semesters. 


3. The college must have engaged in inter-collegiate 
forensics continuously for not less than five years. 
4. The college must have an average of ten students 
actually engaged in inter-collegiate forensic con- 
tests for each of the five years immediately pre- 
ceding the application. 
(Continued on page 158) 
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WANTED: A THEME SONG 
AND CONVENTION STUNTS 


H. DANA HOPKINS, Chairman Convention Committee 





Now if Al Jolson or J. 
D. Coon would only write 
us a theme-song, say, such 
as “Tulsa Bound,” or “Ok- 
lahoma, We’re On the 
Way,” this musical daily 
dozen would give us some- 
thing to do between the 
endless activities which 
the chapters are now pur- 
suing so that the elusive 
fund for that trip to the 
convention may be secure- 
ly coralled. 


Perhaps you would like 
to write a convention song 
yourself. We want a good 
red hot one that will raise 
the roof when we gather 
there at Tulsa in our daily 
dinners at the end of each 
forensic day. 





Besides this, I want to Hotel Tulsa 

know what your chapter 

delegation can have ready in the way of a special stunt to be 
used as a short program at one of these dinner hours. We will 
have use for perhaps three or four. They should be short and 
potent enough to make the losers of the day forget their sorrows 
and the winners put away for the moment at least their self- 
esteem. I would like to have both the songs and your sugges- 
tions of stunts not later than the middle of February. 


In this issue of the Forensic are pictures showing some of 
the aspects of your home from March 28th to April 3rd. The 
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banquet hall is located off the mezzanine floor and will be used 








Hotel Tulsa Dining Room 
Private Luncheon Room 


eons of this nature. The 
hotel is located within easy 
access of any section of 
the Tulsa business section 
and yet not so centrally 
that the business of the 
convention will be handi- 
capped by city traffic. I 
know you are going to be 
charmed with the unusu- 
ally fine conveniences of 
the Hotel Tulsa and that 
our convention will reflect 


for our evening meals. 


The hotel is admir- 
ably suited to a con- 
vention such as 
ours. Its sleeping 
rooms are roomy 
and the beds are 
wonderful. The lob- 
by is spacious with 
ample room for 
desk space neces- 
sary for your con- 
venience. The mez- 
zanine floor, admir- 
ably suited to our 
needs, is flanked on 
two sides by rooms 
splendidly adapted 
for small conf er- 
ences or private 
luncheons, and ar- 
rangements can be 
made with the man- 
agement for these 
if state delegations 
would like to have 
during the conven- 
tion, noon  lunch- 





Bed Room 
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in smoother working its adaptation to our needs. 

In a chapter letter I am taking up with 

you the item of 

cost so I am not in- 

cluding it here. I 

wish to emphasize 

that we have re- 

ceived every consid- 

eration from Mr. 

Ketchem, the own- 

er of the hotel and 

that these favors to 

us were his re- 

sponse to our as- 

surance that the 

hotel Tulsa would 

have ALL of our 
| delegation. Such an 
| arrangement wil] 
be advantageous to 

us, for the success 

of the convention 

program, the close 

fellowship which 

such a convention 

affords and your 

personal enjoyment 





e e Hotel Tulsa Lobby 
will reac h their Mezzanine Floor Corridor 


fullest degree only if we 
keep our fraternity family 
united. 





Lounge Room 
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SEE YOU AT TULSA 


Has your chapter some unique way of securing 
tournament funds? Tell us about it. 





The following chapters report that they expect to send rep- 
resentatives to participate in all forensic activities at the Nation- 
al Tournament: Wisconsin Alpha, Ohio Eta, Iowa Epsilon, Ok- 
lahoma Eta, Illinois Mu. Many others state that they will have 
“large,” “experienced,” “strong,” “able,” “representative,” 
“quota,” or “winning” delegations. 

The Texas Gamma chapter has adequate funds to send del- 
egates to Tulsa, and to pay for their local forensic program. 
These funds are provided thru their share of the student fund. 

Prof. Hayman of Idaho Alpha suggests as a matter of econ- 
omy that some of the schools of the Northwest Province charter 
a bus for their conveyance to Tulsa. 

West Virginia Wesleyan P. K. D.’s have added to their con- 
vention fund by selling football programs on homecoming day 
and by raking leaves on the campus. Other enterprises are be- 
ing considered. 

Prof. Toussaint’s speakers at Monmouth have recently pre- 
sented a play, the funds from which, we understand, are to aid 
in the Tulsa trip. 


 — 
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WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT 
COLLEGE DEBATING? 


By E. R. NICHOLS 





have not seen the statement this fall that debate is official- 

ly dead, but several predictions have reached me as usual. 

Therefore I wish to present another walking of its ghost. 

And it was quite a walk—94 debates held, 30 judges used, 14 

schools represented, 40 teams participated, 7 rounds to final 

eliminations—all held from 10:30 A. M. Friday to 3:30 P. M. 

Saturday. And there was time for recreation and fellowship in 
between. 

The Redlands Invitation Practice Tournament is thus 

graphically described. It was held at the University of Red- 
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lands, December 4 and 5, and was the first of its kind in the 
west. It represents the attempt of the colleges and junior col- 
leges of Southern California to better their understanding ahd 
analysis of the question under discussion. 


The question used was the official Pi Kappa Delta question: 
“Resolved, that Congress should enact legislation providing for 
the centralized control of industry, constitutionality waived.” 
Fourteen schools attended the tournament. They were: Glen- 
dale Junior College; San Bernardino Junior College; Los An- 
geles Junior College; Santa Ana Junior college; Long Beach 
Junior College; Compton Junior college; Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege; Pasadena College; Woodbury College, Los Angeles; Whit- 
tier College; La Verne College; Santa Barbara State Teachers 
College; California Christian College, Los Angeles; and Uni- 
versity of Redlands. These schools sent a total of 40 teams. 


There were three divisions—Varsity men; women, made 
up of all women’s teams, whether junior college or college; jun- 
ior college, to which was added freshmen and sophomore teams 
from the colleges. The winners were, in the men’s division, 
University of Redlands; in the women’s division, University of 
Redlands, and in the junior college division, Los Angeles Junior 
College. Medals were awarded to the members of the winning 
team in each division, and a cup to the winning school in each 
division. 

The meet was conducted like the national Pi Kappa Delta 
tournament. There were four rounds of debates without any 
judgments being published. At the end of four rounds all teams 
with no or one defeat continued. Twenty-six debates were nec- 
essary to determine a winner in the men’s division, with twelve 
teams entered. Twenty-two debates were needed for the wo- 
men’s division, with ten teams entered. Forty-six debates were 
needed in the junior college division with eighteen teams en- 
tered. 


The affirmative side won 57 and the negative 37. 


All in all it was a huge success, as voted by participants, 
coaches and judges. 


In spite of the repeated staging of successful forensic tour- 
naments like that at Redlands, our critics repeat their annual 
prophecies of debate’s demise. 
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SOME OTHER LEAGUE DOINGS 


The Southern California Public Speaking Conference will 
hold its annual league debate this year in the form of a tourna- 
ment at the California Christian College, Los Angeles, the third 
week in February. The colleges entering are Whittier, La- 
Verne, California Christian, Pasadena College, California In- 
stitute of Technology, University of Redlands. Both men’s and 
women’s tournaments will be held. Each college will have two 
teams in each round. 


** * # & 


The Pacific Forensic League will hold its oratorical and 
extempore contests at Pomona College March 21 to 24, 19382. 
The Pacific League is debating a political question this year, 
the idea being that the country should change to a Democratic 


administration. 
**s ¢ 8 8 


The Western Association of Teachers of Speech met at the 
Pasadena community playhouse and the hotel Maryland in 
Pasadena, California, during the Thanksgiving recess. It was 
a fine convention and extremely well attended. About 80 attend- 
ed the Thanksgiving dinner. Many additional registrations 
came in Friday. The Saturday sessions were also large. The 
one act plays at the Pasadena Junior College, Friday evening, 
were especially good, and the opening session Thursday after- 
noon featuring addresses by Professor L. E. Bassett of Stan- 
ford, president of the Western Association, and by Gilmore 
Brown of the Pasadena community playhouse and Hamlin Gar- 
land, the noted author, were inspirational high lights of the 
meeting. 


The College Teachers of Speech in Southern California 
have merged with the Speech Arts Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, an organization maintained by the high school, junior 
high school speech teachers and the speech correction teachers 
of the elementary schools. The merged organizations will pub- 
lish the Southern California Journal of Speech. Professor J. 
P. Beasom, of the department of speech of Glendale Junior Col- 
lege, is the editor. 

Professor E. R. Nichols, who heads the College Teachers of 
Southern California, is a member of the board of directors of 
the journal. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A TRIBUTE 


An extract from Henry Ward Beecher’s memorial sermon 
on Abraham Lincoln, delivered at Plymouth Church 
Brooklyn, April 25, 1865. 


(In reprinting this extract our purpose is two-fold, namely: To 
commemorate that date, more significant as the years pass, marking 
the birth of the martyred Lincoln; to call attention to, and make 
easily available for all Forensic readers, one of the foremost ex- 
amples of commemorative oratory.—The Editor.) 


w—-— 








HERE is no historic figure more noble than that of Moses, 
the Jewish law-giver. There is scarcely another event in 
history more touching than his death. He had borne the 

great burdens of state for forty years, shaped the Jews to a na- 
tion, filled out their civil and religious polity, administered their 
laws, guided their steps, dwelt with them in all their journey- 
ings in the wilderness; had mourned in their punishment, kept 
step with their march, and led them in wars, until the end of 
their labors drew nigh. The last stage was reached. Jordan only 
lay between them and the promised land. 

“From that silent summit, the hoary leader gazed to the 
north, to the south, to the west, with hungry eyes. The dim 
outlines rose up. The hazy recesses spoke of quiet valleys be- 
tween the hills. With eager longing, with sad resignation, he 
looked upon the promised land. It was now to him a forbidden 
land. It was a moment’s anguish. He forgot all his personal 
wants, and drank in the vision of his people’s home. His work 
was done. There lay God’s promise fulfilled. 

“Again a great leader of the people has passed through toil, 
sorrow, battle, and war, and come near to the promised land of 
peace, into which he might not pass over. Who shall recount 
our martyr’s sufferings for this people? Since the November of 
1860, his horizon has been black with storms. By day and by 
night he trod a way of danger and darkness. On his shoulders 
rested a government dearer to him than his own life. At its in- 
tegrity millions of men were striking at home. Upon this gov- 
ernment foreign eyes lowered. It stood like a lone island in a 
sea full of storms; and every tide and wave seemed eager to de- 
vour it. Upon thousands of hearts great sorrows and anxieties 
have rested, but not on one such, and in such measure, as upon 
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that simple, truthful, noble soul, our faithful and sainted Lin- 
coln. He wrestled ceaselessly, through four black and dreadful 
purgatorial years, wherein God was cleansing the sin of his peo- 
ple as by fire. 


“At last the watcher beheld the gray dawn for the country. 
The mountains began to give forth their forms from out of the 
darkness; and the East came rushing toward us with arms full 
of joy for all our sorrows. Then it was for him to be glad ex- 
ceedingly, that had sorrowed immeasurably. Peace could bring 
to no other heart such joy, such rest, such honor, such trust, 
such gratitude. But he looked upon it as Moses looked upon the 
promised land. Then the wail of a nation proclaimed that he had 
gone from among us. Not thine the sorrow, but ours, sainted 
soul. 

“Never did two such orbs of experience meet in one hemis- 
phere, as the joy and the sorrow of the same week in this land. 
The joy was as sudden as if no man had expected it, and as en- 
trancing as if it had fallen a sphere from heaven. In one hour 
it lay without a pulse, without a gleam, or breath. A sorrow 
came that swept through the land as huge storms sweep through 
the forest and field, rolling thunder along the sky, dishevelling 
the flowers, daunting every singer in thicket and forest, and 
pouring blackness and darkness across the land and up the moun- 
tains. Did ever so many hearts, in so brief a time, touch two 
such boundless feelings? It was the uttermost of joy; it was the 
uttermost of sorrow—noon and midnight, without a space be- 
tween. 

“The blow brought not a sharp pang. It was so terrible that 
at first it stunned sensibility. Citizens were like men awakened 
at midnight by an earthquake, and bewildered to find everything 
that they were accustomed to trust wavering and falling. The 
very earth was no longer solid. The first feeling was the least. 
Men waited to get straight to feel. They wandered in the streets 
as if groping after some impending dread, or undeveloped sor- 
row, or some one to tell them what ailed them. They met each 
other as if each would ask the other, “Am I awake or do I 
dream?” There was a piteous helplessness. Strong men bowed 
down and wept. Other and common griefs belonged to some one 
in chief: this belonged to all. It was each and every man’s. 
Every virtuous household in the land felt as if its first-born were 
gone. Rear to his name monuments, found charitable institu- 
tions, and write his name above their lintels; but no monument 
will ever equal the universal, spontaneous, and sublime sorrow 
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that in a moment swept down lines and parties, and covered up 
animosities, and in an hour brought a divided people into unity 
of grief and indivisible fellowship of anguish. 

“And now the martyr is moving in triumphal march, might- 
ier than when alive. The nation rises up at every stage of his 
coming. Cities and states are his pall-bearers, and the cannon 
beats the hours with solemn progression. Dead, dead, dead, he 
yet speaketh. Is Washington dead? Is Hampden dead? Is Da- 
vid dead? Is any man that ever was fit to live dead? Disenthrall- 
ed of flesh, and risen in the unobstructed sphere where passion 
never comes, he begins his illimitable work. His life now is graft- 
ed upon the infinite, and will be fruitful as no earthly life can 
be. Pass on, thou that hast overcome! Your sorrows, oh people, 
are his peace! Your bells and bands, and muffled drums, sound 
triumph in his ear. Wail and weep here; God makes it echo joy 
and triumph there. Pass on! 

“Four years ago, oh Illinois, we took from your midst an 
untried man, and from among the people. We return him to you 
a mighty conqueror. Not thine any more, but the Nation’s; not 
ours, but the World’s. Give him place, oh ye prairies! In the 
midst of this great continent his dust shall rest, a sacred treas- 
ure to the myriads who shall pilgrim to that shrine to kindle 
anew their zeal and patriotism. Ye winds that move over the 
mighty places of the West, chant requiem! Ye people, behold a 
martyr whose blood, as so many articulate words, pleads for fi- 
delity, for law, for liberty!” 


% 





MORE “BALM” FOR DEBATERS 


Extra-curricular activities and socialized educational pro- 
jects are not substitutes for class room study, Dr. Luther T. Pur- 
don, University of Michigan vocational guidance expert, told 
three Toledo audiences recently. 

A survey in a large New York bank showed that only one of 
the 20 highest paid bank employes had been a socially prominent 
under-graduate. 

The average salaries for ex-college athletes, dramatic stars 
and class presidents is less than the average for all college grad- 
uates, surveys show. 

Annual and newspaper editing and debating are the only 
extra-curricular activities that tend to make students more suc- 
cessful after graduation, Dr. Purdon believes.—(From the Bee 
Gee News of Bowling Green State College. 
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PLANNING AND WORKING 
THE DEBATE TOURNAMENT 


DR. J. THOMPSON BAKER, Southwestern College. 





HREE requests have recently come to me: One, that I 
© write an article on “How to Plan and Put on a Debate 

Tournament,” another, that I give a full account of the 
annual debate tournament of Southwestern College; and a third 
that an article be submitted on “Debate Tournaments as Sub- 
stitutes for Debate Leagues.” It seems to me these can be com- 
bined into a single article, by telling just how we plan and work 
the tournament each year at Southwestern. We are trying to 
develop the best methods for conducting debate tournaments, 
and the results and support received are very gratifying. 


Two years ago, following the growth of a high school “prac- 
tice debate tournament” which we had been putting on for a 
few years and which had grown to large proportions, we con- 
ceived the idea of a similar tournament for colleges. Invita- 
tions were sent out to most of the colleges in Kansas and adjoin- 
ing states; and from three states about twenty-five colleges ac- 
cepted our invitation and sent representatives. Last year we 
sent similar invitations, and from five states forty colleges sent 
debaters, a total of over one hundred teams. This year we 
again sent out invitations and fifty colleges from seven states 
accepted and sent their debaters in increased numbers. From 
the first of the tournament there were 149 teamg debating, and 
I believe we had an even 350 regular debates, besides a number 
of others on the side, in the two days of the tournament. Sev- 
eral additional colleges sent coaches and teams to merely look 
on and learn, but who took no part in the debating. (I doubt 
the wisdom of permitting this another year.) Also a large num- 
ber of substitutes, alternates and coaches as well as chaperons 
and visitors came; so altogether there were between 400 and 500 
debate people here from outside. Several colleges sent from 
fifteen to twenty people. A number of delegations traveled 
over 500 miles. On Friday evening just 277 people sat down 
together at the banquet in Stewart gymnasium. More than 
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fifty more wanted tickets but had not made reservations in time 
and could not be accommodated. 

In our first letter of invitation sent out, we included the 
following regulations, and in fact sent other copies of these in 
almost every subsequent letter sent out. Even then some folks 
evidently did not read them. It is surprising how many mis- 
takes coaches are capable of making. One coach brought her 
debaters on Friday afternoon, thinking the debates did not be- 
gin until Friday evening, altho four letters sent had plainly 
stated that the debates would begin at 1:30 P. M. Friday, and 
asked all debaters and coaches to be present at a special chapel 
at 10:30 Friday morning. In another case they attempted to 
change speakers by a substitution absolutely forbidden in rule 
No. 6; yet I am sure it was merely that the rules had not been 
read closely. So many have written asking for the regulations 
governing the tournament that I believe it will be well to here 
include them. They may not be perfect according to your 
ideas; but at any rate they are the rules governing our tourna- 
ment, and they seem to work pretty well here. 

Rules Governing Debate Tournament 

1. There shall be three separate contests; One for men; one for women 
of senior colleges; and one for the junior colleges which may be either men 
or women or mixed teams. Senior colleges may enter a maximum of two 
men’s and two women’s teams. Junior colleges may enter a maximum of 
three teams. 

2. The proposition for debate shall be the question adopted for this 
year by national Pi Kappa Delta. 

3. Each team shall be composed of two speakers, who shall be bona- 
fide students of the college they represent, carrying successfully twelve 
hours of work this semester. 

4. Each speaker shall have a constructive speech of ten minutes and 
a rebuttal speech of five minutes. ‘The order of speeches shall be: Con- 
structive speeches—affirmative, negative, affirmative, negative. In rebuttal 
the order is reversed, negative leading;, but the speakers need not speak in 
same order in rebuttal as in constructive speeches. 

5. Each team must be ready to debate both sides of the question. The 
teams shall be matched for the first round by the director so, as far as pos- 
sible, teams separated widely geographically may meet. In each succeeding 
round as far as possible the teams shall change sides of question in debating. 

6. The personnel of any team may be changed before any debate, but 
any debater displaced by such a change may not again debate, either on 
same team or on another. No debater on a team eliminated may be placed 
on another team. 

7. Ifa team is more than ten minutes late, it forfeits that debate and 
right to participate in that round. A team whose opponents fail to appear 
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may be bracketed with another team or take a bye, according to judgment 
of director. 

8. Each team may participate in the first four rounds, regardless of 
whether it wins or loses. After the fourth round, those teams which have 
lost two debates, drop out. And thereafter, a team is eliminatd as soon as 
it shall lose one more debate. 

9. Each debate shall have a single judge except the final debate, for 
which there shall be three judges. No decision shall be given out until after 
the first four debates shall have been completed. 

10. Appropriate prizes shall be awarded to winners of first and second 
place. But these must be won by due prccess. 

11. “Scouting” is permitted and encouraged. This is a practice tourna 
ment and all come to both give and get all good possible. 


In carrying out this tournament it is essetnial that it be 
most carefully planned before hand, and as nearly as possible 
be “made fool proof.” To this end several things are necessary. 


1. In your very first letter sent out emphasize that all enrollments must 
be in not later than three days before the tournament begins, and stick to 
this. Make no exceptions. Exceptions and attempted kindness only bring 
grief. If you insist on this, you will find that the schools will comply and 
will like it. This will give you time for properly enrolling teams, making 
pairings, etc., and to have all ready when folks arrive. 

2. Make full arrangements so as to guarantee lodging and meals at 
best possible rates and have plenty of them. Our homes furnish rooms for 
fifty cents per lodger per night. Our best hotels cooperate with us by fur- 
nishing rooms at seventy-five cents per night. And every room of our hotels 
was filled. Meals for twenty-five cents up. This makes visitors know they 
can afford to come. Have efficient help ready to assign rooms rapidly at 
registration. 

3. Send out enrollment blanks with first letter and then enclose addi- 
tional with each succeeding letter. Even then some coaches will lose all of 
them. On enrollment blank put time of banquet, time that the blank must 
be returned at latest, etc. You can not be too definite or emphatic. These 
coaches are so slow and so forgetful! 

‘4. Enroliment fee must be sent with enrollment blank, and reservations 
made for the banquet. Plainly tell them fee will be returned if team is unable 
to get there. Even with this precaution, trouble enough will come. At pres- 
ent I am up against it with three coaches. One gave me a check which has 
been returned with “not sufficient funds” marked on it, another drew check 
on wrong bank, while a third forgot to sign his name. Apologies to “absent 
minded professors”! 

5. At 10:30 Friday morning have a meeting of all debaters in chapel 
where announcements are made and all assignments attended to. Before 
this, have all teams bracketed, assigned to rooms for first debate, judges 
appointed and all ready to assign. (We fell down on this somewhat this 
year; will correct this fault next year.) Two things must be kept in mind 
in this bracketing in order to be perfectly fair: First, place teams in two 
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groups so that different sections may be assured of debating each other 
rather than teams geographically close together. Second, having thus group- 
ed teams, have pairings made for first round purely by drawings by disin- 
terested parties. Place these drawn teams in two parallel lines, seeing how- 
ever that where there are two teams to a college, one is placed on affirma- 
tive side and one on negative if possible; and it usually is possible. See 
that no school shall debate more than one team of any other college in pre- 
liminary rounds. 


6. After first debate, let all negative teams remain as they are; let the 
affirmative drop down just one each in the bracket, and this will make an 
easy plan to determine next debate. Of course in second debate reverse 
sides for each team. For all teams must debate both sides of the question. 
And follow this plan for first four debates. 


7. Have four debates before any decision is announced. Begin Friday 
in afternoon at 1:30 o’clock. Two or three debates before taking recess, 
and then either one or two debates after—so as to complete the four debates 
the first day. 


8. For two years we have had a banquet. This has proved a fine thing, 
for it has been held within an hour and a half, and it gives opportunity to 
get acquainted. Little speaking. Last year we had five short toasts, and 
they were short. This year we had only one speech, that by our National 
President of Pi Kappa Delta. And it was both short and sensible. Begin 
on time, keep on time, close on time. We have here proved this can be 
_done. Next year we may have a mixer or some kind of social hour instead 
of banquet. 


9. Make no announcement of decisions in debate the first rounds until 
all are carefully tabulated. This will take some time, but can be compléted 
at night after final debate and be ready to announce. Then the second day, 
following the rules, all drop out who have lost two debates, and after that 
a team drops out as soon as it loses one more debate. This process of elim- 
ination will enable you to finish the tournament with five rounds the second 
day, and get thru in plenty of time. 


10. Judges form the most difficult problem and we have not satisfactor- 
ily solved it. For a large tournament it is exceedingly difficult to secure 
enough good local judges even when all available coaches and visitors are 
also used. We have always been able to handle the second day quite sat- 
isfactorily. But in the first four rounds we had to have seventy-five judges 
each round; even when using but one judge in a debate. But not all was 
satisfactory. It probably never will be. One suggestion has been made, that 
each school competing bring one judge in addition to its coach, and then 
we shall have the judge trouble solved. I hope we may try this. I believe 
it will be worth the extra cost, or trouble. One other point about judges: 
Do not try to have them as critic judge. If this is begun, controversies will 
arise, debaters will be inclined to debate the question with the judge after 
the debate is over, and of course this will delay the next assignment and 
debate. Let no decisions be given out by judges but sent in to the director. 
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This will save complications. The second day he announces decisions at 
opening of each round. 

11. One other important thing: The tournament must be in the hands 
of one man who knows his job and who is invested with full authority. Any 
other plan will result in unfortunate complications. There can be but one 
manager. Others may assist him, and he should have assistants. In fact 
this year I had three capable men, one to run each division of the tourna- 
ment, and they did it well. But the director was over it all, and his word 
and decision was final. He will be fair and just, and more than that no one 
can reasonably ask. 


I have been asked to tell the merits of tournaments as com- 
pared with leagues or what I think of tournaments as substitutes 
for leagues. Of course there is difference of opinion. From some 
quarters there is objection to the tournament. 


I can take space only to mention merits of the tournament 
and why it seems to be fast displacing the league. There is not 
space for discussion, tho such discussion is worth while. 


1. The tournament is much less expensive per debate. 

2. It is easier to get competent judges at the tournament. 

3. Competition with so many more schools manifestly has added advan- 
tages over the League. 

4. In the tournament the trickery and politics sometimes found in the 
debate league are eliminated. 

5. Many more debaters may be used by each school in the tournament. 
(We used 22 different debaters from our college this year.) 

6. The league is sectional and restricted; the tournament is just the 
opposite, breaking down clannishness and sectionalism. 

7. The tournament avoids making so many different breaks in school 
work. 

8. The expense of judges is practically eliminated at tournaments. 

9. Tournaments have much better audiences and much more interest 
in the debates. 

10. Keener rivalry of the right kind is found at the tournament. 

11. More teams, more debates, more people from different sections at 
the tournament has merits readily recognized. 

12. At the tournament for some reason the mere desire to win is largely 
supplanted by the effort to learn and gain debate value. 

13. Many more debates and much more practice in a real debate atmos- 
phere. 

14. The tournament develops a better study and a better understanding 
of the question, and hence better debating. 

15. The social values of the tournament are of inestimable value, such 
as the league can not give. 


I am well aware that these points might be condensed, but 
have thought it well to enumerate them just as given elsewhere. 
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The tournament is not perfect. It is not without its faults. 
Improvements are yet to be made. But we have made rapid ad- 
vancement, and the hearty support being given in rapidly en- 
larged and increasing measure, attests to its values. It may be 
of interest to note that more than a score of tournaments else- 
where have been started this year, patterned after our South- 
western tournament; and not a week passes without inquiries 
coming to me from points widely separated. All of which makes 
me believe more than ever in the debate tournament. In fact we 
Kansas folks believe in it so much that the colleges of Kansas 
have formed an Oratorical Association which has combined the 
various former associations of the colleges of the state, and now 
a two days meeting each year will run off the inter-collegiate 
contests in oratory and extempore in a regular tournament plan. 

Let no one assume that putting on a tournament is an easy 
job. It is a lot of hard work and entails a big responsibility ; and 
he who runs it gets nothing in return but the satisfaction of the 
good accomplished, a plentiful supply of criticism, and at the 
same time a good bit of appreciation from those benefited. But 
at that, it is a great game and I believe well worth all it costs in 
time, labor and patience. 
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Extempore Speaking Topics for Convention Contests 


FOR MEN: 
The 1932 Political Campaign. 
FOR WOMEN: 
Modern Advertising. 
The above topics were selected by vote of the national council. See 
the October Forensic for rules of the contests. 
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Latest membership—No. 10847, Paul H. Gallaway, Hender- 
son State Teachers, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Latest key—No. 8124, Joe S. Faulconer, Transylvania Col- 
lege, Lexington, Ky. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SPEECH— 
A NEW FIELD OF ACADEMIC WORK 


DR. JOSEPH TIFFIN 
} Assistant Professor of Speech and Psychology, University of Iowa 
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sound and that sound consists of vibratory waves in the 

air. Few, however, appreciate the magnitude of the field 
which is opened to scientific investigation by this simple fact. 
For the sound wave may be recorded graphically and measured 
and interpreted in fine detail. Such measurements reveal in 
quantitative terms the physical basis of all the subtle shades of 
meaning and emotion conveyed from one person to another 
through the medium of speech. Whenever speech is employed, 
whether it be to give information, to awaken emotion or implant 
sentiment, to convey commands, to attract attention, or to sell 
merchandise; whether it be directly produced by a speaker or 
come to the listener through a radio or phonograph, the sound 
wave carrying the speech may be objectively recorded and al! 
the effects of the speech, emotional or factual or persuasive, may 
be explained in terms of the physical measurements obtained. 


The question may be asked, What is the good of such a physi- 
cal analysis of speech? Will speech as an art gain or lose by sub- 
jection to scientific scrutiny? Do we not have great orators, 
actors and actresses who know little or nothing of the physical 
nature of speech but who nevertheless have a highly satisfactory 
command of the art of speech? 

These questions may be best answered by considering one 
or two of the particular problems which are now being scientifi- 
cally studied. It is becoming more and more apparent that 
speech, as an art, will be greatly benefited by an adequate ob- 
jective solution of these problems. 

What constitutes an effective voice? Everyone knows that 
some voices attract attention, leave a favorable impression, and 
convey information in an interesting and instructive manner. 
Other voices, speaking exactly the same grammatical content, 
fail to attract attention, leave an unfavorable impression or do 
not arouse sufficient interest to leave any appreciable body of in- 


Cr cece cal recognizes in a general way that speech is 
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formation with the hearer. What are the differences between 
these two types of voices? How may we train the ineffective 
type to approximate the effective type? We may say to the in- 
effective speaker “Speak more interestingly !’”’ But this is simply 
telling him to speak more effectively, which he is unable to do. 
This problem has been fractionated and approached experiment- 
ally by photographing the sound wave from speakers of vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness.' As a result of this procedure, we 
can already make several specific recommendations to the inef- 
fective speaker who wishes to improve his voice. For example 
we might tell him to increase his pitch range. A narrow range 
of pitch results in a certain type of monotony and is often found 
to be the basis of ineffective speech. Proper training will usu- 
ally enable such a speaker to obtain a greater command and flex- 
ibility over his voice so that this ineffective and unpleasant fac- 
tor will be partly or entirely eliminated. Or we might tell him 
to increase his loudness range. Experiment shows that a cer- 
tain type of voice is ineffective and monotonous because every 
syllable is equally loud. An effective voice utilizes a wide range 
of power or force, the important words or syllables being loud- 
er than the connective material. On the other hand the range 
of loudness must not be too great, or it will result in stilted and 
affected speech. Still another kind of advice we might give our 
ineffective speaker would be to improve his phrasing. Speech 
naturally falls into small groups, and an adequate pause should 
occur at such points. Usually these small groups are themselves 
grouped into larger divisions and a slightly longer pause should 
occur at these points. Quantitative norms from effective speak- 
ers are being secured, and these show what the duration of such 
pauses should be and how greatly a speaker may deviate from 
these values without serious loss. The advice which should be 
given to any particular ineffective speaker should, of course, be 
fitted to an analysis of his particular voice. It is only occasion- 
ally that a voice is found to be deficient in all the factors enum- 
erated above. Most voices are lacking in one, or possibly two, 
respects. But listening alone, even in a control manner, seldom 
reveals the specific defects. Subjective analysis simply shows 
that the voice as a whole is ineffective, but is almost entirely 
unable to fractionate the problem reliably. A minute and re- 
liable analysis is readily obtained by means of an objective 
graphic record of the voice. 


1. Research conducted by Dr. Elwood Murray and the writer. 
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Another problem being studied deals with an analysis of 
how a speaker may convey emotion most adequately.? It is well 
known that the speech of an actor portraying an intense emo- 
tion is very different from speech which is simply intended to 
state facts. What is the basis of this difference? Objective 
records are beginning to reveal that the factors of pitch, inten- 
sity, timbre and phrasing are the basic factors underlying this 
difference. The analysis also shows how these factors combine 
in different ways to express different kinds of emotion. In this 
connection, a study is also being carried on to show how the 
breathing function operates differently in different kinds of 
speech. Since the sound wave is produced by the physiological 
equipment of the speaker, the whole field of investigation may 
be pushed back another step so that an individual’s speech may 
be partially explained in terms of his physiological vocal equip- 
ment. Techniques are available for registering such things as 
the breathing curves (thoracic and abdominal) and movements 
of the lips, tongue and soft palate, as well as the vocal cords and 
larynx. 

But an investigation of normal speech is only a part of the 
field open to the scientifically minded student. Numerous stu- 
dies have been conducted, and others are now under way, to de- 
termine the physiological and psychological causes of defective 
speech such as stuttering and lisping.* By applying objective 
techniques to the recording of certain physiological characteris- 
tics of speech defectives, the basic causes of the troubles are be- 
ing discovered and a number of appropriate therapeutic meas- 
ures have already been worked out. 

The larger universities are rapidly realizing the importance 
of the scientific study of speech and are incorporating courses 
of study and programs of research pertinent to this field in their 
curriculums. For the technically minded student, interested in 
the art of speech, this kind of work opens up an especially at- 
tractive academic field of study. 


2. Research on this problem is now being carried on by Miss Gladys Lynch. 
3. Research in speech pathology at the State University of lowa is under 
the direction of Prof. Lee Edward Travis. 


pestis 
If you are planning to compete in the contests at the next 


National Convention you will want to study the winning speeches 
of the last three. 
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MICHIGAN DELTA AWARDS HONORARY MEMBERSHIP TO 
GOVERNOR BRUCKER 
Michigan Delta Chapter, Pi Kappa Delta, Michigan State College after 
the annual banquet when the Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, Governor of 
Michigan, was awarded honorary membership in the Chapter. National Pres- 
ident Pflaum spoke at the banquet. 
Reading from left to right: 

Front row: Paul Younger; Joseph Kidder; Gov. Wilber M. Brucker; Mildred 
Patterson, chapter president; Ethel Lyon; Pres. Geo. R. R. Pflaum; 
Morris Huberman. 

Back row: Coach O. J. Drake; Harry Skornia; Coach J. D. Menchhofer; 
William Pratt; Robert Hurley; Jack Jones; Gordon Fischer. 


STANDARDS FOR ADMISSION TO PI KAPPA DELTA 


(Continued from page 138) 


5. The college must have engaged in not less than 
eight inter-collegiate contests for each of the five 
years immediately preceding application. 


6. The college’s application must have the endorse- 
ment of at least 75% of the chapters of the pro- 
vince of which the petitioning college would logi- 
cally be a member. 





—— 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


The following information concerning a magazine, which is to 
make its initial appearance this month, should be of interest to 
readers of Pi Kappa Delta, and others interested in the American 
college and in a broader, finer American culture. 





ete 


u--- 


HI Beta Kappa, the college honor society, parent of all 
Greek-letter societies, founded in 1776 at the College of 
William and Mary in Virginia and now having chapters in 

one hundred and twenty-six American colleges and a living mem- 
bership of over 63,000, announces the appearance in January, 
1932, of a new quarterly, The American Scholar. This periodi- 
cal is designed not only for members of Phi Beta Kappa but for 
all who have general scholarly interests. It will be a non-techni- 
cal journal of intellectual life. 

Among its objectives are listed the following: 

The promotion in America of liberal scholarship. 

A medium for scholars and all persons who are in- 
terested in intellectual pursuits, higher learning, and 
the cultural development of America. 

A synthesis of the arts and sciences essential to 
liberal education and a guiding philosophy of life. 

An esprit de corps among the educated. 

The scholar’s responsibility for major social ten- 
dencies. 

A whole diet for the whole mind. 

The contents are described as including articles 
scholarly but non-technical by eminent leaders of 
thought and action at home and abroad; introducing 
creative minds to the intellectual world; carefully se- 
lected from the work of young scholars, even under- 
graduates; and interpreting literature to non-critics, 
physics to non-physicists, and economics to non-econo- 
mists, for example; and education, art, philosophy, 
and religion not merely to the professionally interest- 
ed but to the intellectual generally. 

The American Scholar will consist of at least 128 seven by 
ten inch pages, about 100 of which will be general articles and 
poems in twelve point old style Caslon type. This will be followed 
by about twenty-five pages of double column ten point for items 
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of news from the realm of scholarship. The quarterly will be 
printed by The Scribner Press, edited in the offices of The Uni- 
ted Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 145 West 55th Street, New 
York, and distributed at two dollars a year. 

The editor is William Allison Shimer, Ph.D, formerly a 
professor of philosophy at the Ohio State University; the con- 
sulting editor, Clark Sutherland Northup, professor of English 
at Cornell University; and the editorial board consists of Ada 
Louise Comstock, John Erskine, John Huston Finley, Christian 
Gauss, Will David Howe, Adam Leroy Jones, William Allan Neil- 
son, Harry Allen Overstreet, J. Herman Randall, Jr., and Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge. 

The first number is expected to contain articles by Frank 
Aydelotte, John W. Davis, John Erskine, John Finley, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, and Owen D. Young, and a poem by Odell Shep- 
ard. This journal promises to be “a distinct contribution to the 
intellectual life of America.” 


a 

CHAPTER CORRESPONDENTS 

See note under heading “Forensic Folk” 
California: Minnesota: 


Alpha—E. R. Nichols. 
Gamma—E. Mott Prudames. 
Epsilon—Edawrd Rubin. 
Colorado: 
Alpha—wWillie Elmore. 
Connecticut: 
Alpha—David Jacobson. 
Idaho: 
Alpha—H. H. Hayman. 
Illinois: 
Delta—Harold Benz. 
Zeta—Pauline Mathias. 
Eta—Wendell E. Oliver. 
Lambda—Joe Montgomery. 
Mu—Allan Zaun. 
Iowa: 


Alpha—Robert G. Alexander. 


Beta—Nick Roseboom. 

Delta—Roen@ Brooks. 

Epsilon—Ruth Robinson. 

Nu—Paul D. Brown. 
Kansas: 

Gamma—Helen Mangelsdorf. 

Iota—Lucile Arnott. 
Kentucky: 

Delta—N. R. Williams. 


Louisiana: 
Gamma—Louise Hoffpaiur 


Beta—Harold Monson. 

Gamma—Louis Crowner. 
Missouri: 

Alpha—Joe Bachelder. 

Gamma—John Randolph 
Ohio: 

Eta—Marguerite Covrette. 
Oklahoma: 

Gamma—Glenn Cap. 

Zeta—Clarice Tatman. 

Eta—Geneva George. 
Oregon: 

Alpha—Minnie Heseman. 
South Carolina: 

Alpha—C. H. Humphries. 
South Dakota: 

Gamma—Vivian Halverson. 
Tennessee: 

Alpha—Mary John Metcalf. 

Beta—Clifton E. Lawrence. 
Texas: 

Gamma—Mary Lou Whitley. 

Eta—Ross Compton. 

Iota—Cass March. 
Virginia: 

Alpha—Margaret F. Hix. 
West Virginia: 

Alpha—B,. W. Folsom. 
Wisconsin: 

Alpha—Alice Senk. 





— 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


TEACHERS OF SPEECH 





The sixteenth annual convention of the National Association ‘of Teach- 
ers Of Speech was held in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan on Decem- 
ber 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1931. The general aims of the convention were stat- 
ed in a note in the printed program: 

“The program has been built to accomplish several aims. The 
primary purpose, of course, is the presentation of data and philoso- 
phies in the various phases of the field. In addition to this, em- 
phasis has been placed on the social aspects of our work, and on 
the degree to which our curricula are meeting some of the major 
objects of education, particularly those of vocational preparation, 
use of leisure time, and equipment for social contacts. The final 
of this program is the promotion of ample discussion of the prob- 
lems presented by the papers, or any others that may arise. It is 
hoped that the program itself and the discussion of mutual prob- 
lems will result in increased interest and information, and also act 
as a stimulus to wider acquaintance and increased fellowship with 
the members of our profession.” 

The opeining address of the general session of the convention was 
given by Frank M. Rarig, University of Minnesota, his subject being “The 
Teacher of Speech as a Factor in Society.” 

Other papers presented in the general sessions were: 

“Disorders of Speech In Europe,” Sara M. Stinchfield, Mount Holyoke 
College. 

“A Discussion of X-Ray Studies of Vowel Production,” S. N. Treving, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Discussion of the preceding two papers, G. Oscar Russell, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

“A Follow-up Study of One Thousand Cases of Stammering From the Min- 
neapolis Public Schools,” May E. Byrne, Director of Special Education, 
Minneapolis. Discussion, Bryng Bryngleson, University of Minnesota. 

“Individual Reading Exerciess for the Correction of Stammering (lantern 
slide demonstration), Clara B. Stoddard, Public Schools, Detroit. 

“Speech Re-education for the Cleft Palate,” with phonographic records, 
Dorothy M. Wolstad, Public Schools, St. Louis. 

“Message of the Soft Palate as an Aid to the Solution of the problem of 
Nasality in Cases of Palatal Abnormality,” (lantern slide demonstra- 
tion), Frances A. Perlowski, Director of Speech Clinic, Children’s Mem- 
orial Hospital, Chicago. 

Discussion of the two preceding papers, Claire L. Straith, M.D., Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Demonstration of palatal message by Miss Perlowski, and of phonograph 
records by Miss Wolstad. 

“The Relation Between Speech Defects and Hearing Ability,” Ralph H. 
Walz and Alice N. Vogt, Ohio State University. Discussion, Max A. 
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Goldstein, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Ways and Means of Measuring Improvement in the Speech of the Stutter- 
er,’ Mrs. Elizabeth D. McDowell, Teachers’ College, Columbia. Dis- 
cussion, Lee Edward Travis, State University of lowa. 

“What Constitutes Complete Recovery from Stammering?” Helen L. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

“The Pre-school Stammering Child and His Treatment,” Smiley Blanton, 
New York City. Discussion, Pauline B. Camp, Madison, Wisconsin. 
“The Psychoanalytical Treatment of Stammering,” Isador H. Coriat, Boston, 

Massachusetts. 

“Details of the Visual Treatment of Stammering,” Walter S. Swift, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

“Primary and Secondary Stammering,’ C. S. Bluemel, Denver, Colo. Dis- 
cussion, Meyer Solomon, Chicago. 

“The Contribution of Suggestion and of Distraction to the Treatment of 
Stammering,’ Samuel D. Robbins, Boston, Mass. 

“Why Stutterers React Favorably to Various Methods of Treatment,” Mrs. 
Jessie W. Wilson, Dayton, Ohio. 

“Similarities and Differences in the Treatment of Stammering as Practiced 
in America,” Robert W. West, University of Wisconsin. 

Discussion of the papers of Mrs. Wilson, Miss McGinnis, and Mr. West: 
Max A. Goldstein, Smiley Blanton, Lee Edward Travis, Meyer Solomon, 
Mrs. E. D. McDowell, S. D. Robbins, Walter B. Swift, G. Oscar Russell. 

SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Regional and State Organizations 

Topic: “Integration of National and Regional Organizations,’ Chairman, 
Henry L. Ewbank, University of Wisconsin. 

Leaders, A. B. Williamson, Edwin H. Paget, Lee Emerson Bassett. 

Research in Basic Speech Functioris 

Chairman, Floyd K. Riley, University of Michigan. 

“Sound Recording in Educational and Research Work,” J. Elliott Jenkins, 
Jenkins & Adair, Inc., Radio Broadcasting Equipment, Chicago. 

“Improved Technique for Objective Study of Vocal Expression with an 
Analysis of Certain Factors which Differentiate between Good and Bad 
Voices,” Joseph Tiffin, State University of Iowa. In collaboration with 
Elwood Murray. 

“The Effect of Individual Variation in Pitch on Vocal Resonance,” F. Lin- 
coln Holmes, University of Minnescta. 

“The Application of Some Neurological Principles to Speech Training,” Lee 
Edward Travis, State University of Iowa. 

Graduate Reports in Research 

Chairman, E. C. Mabie, State University of Iowa. 

“Gross Changes in Personality and Social Attitude of Problem Adolescents 
during the Teaching of a Course in Dramatic Art,” Dina Rees Evans, 
Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“An Experimental Study of Emotional Expression in the Speaking Voice,” 
Gladys Lynch, State University of Iowa. 

“Benjamin H. Hill, Civil War Orator,” Albert M. Fulton, University of Min- 
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nesota. 
“The Younger William Pitt,” Myron G. Phillips, Wabash College. 
“The Oratorical Career of Albert J. Beveridge,” H. T. Ross, DePauw Uni- 
versity. 
“An Analytical and Critical Study of the Rhetorical Methods of Rufus 
Choate,” John W. Black, Adrian College. 
Lionel Crocker, Denison University, Discussions. 
Speech in the Teachers’ Colleges 
Chairman, Gus W. Campbell, Northern Illinois State Teachers’ College. 
“Requirements for the Teaching of Speech,” Margaret Mary McCarty. 
Brooklyn College. 
“The Function of Teachers’ Colleges," Raymond H. Barnard, State Teach- 
ers’ College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
“The Speech Curriculum in the Teachers’ College,’ Virginia Sanderson, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
“The Value of Interpretative Reading for the Teacher of Speech,” Marion 
Franklin Stowe, Ypsilante State Normal College. 
Speech in the Technical Schools 
Chairman, C. F. DaLaBarre, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
“Objectives of Speech Education for the Technical Student,” Sherman P. 
Lawton, Bradley Polytechnic Inst. 
“Speech Requirements for Students in Technical Schools,’ Upton S. Palm- 
er, South Dakota State College. 
“Speech Contests for the Technical School,” Guy S. Greene, lowa State 
College. 
“Methods of Advancement of Speech Training in Technical Schools,” Ly- 
man S. Judson, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Graduate Reports on Research 
Chairman, Andrew T. Weaver, University of Wisconsin. 
“Studies in Speech Style,” H. B. McCarty, University of Wisconsin. 
“Correlating Statistical Data on Speech Style with Audience Judgments,” 
Henry L. Ewbank, University of Wisconsin. 
“Muscle Leverages in Deglutition and their Relation to the Consonantal 
System,” George R. R. Pflaum, Kansas State Teachers’ College. 
“Bio-Chemical Studies of the Cause of Stuttering,” G. A. Kopp, University 
of Wisconsin. 
“The Relative Instructional Value of Radio and Platform Speaking,” Rich- 
ard Phillips, University of Wisconsin. 
“Objective Tests for Articulation,” Helen Gibbons, Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research. 
“The Effect of Forced Vibration on Speech,” G. Paul Moore, Northwestern 
University. 
“The Derivation of Laws of Time Control in Speaking,” Frederick B. Mc- 
Kay, Michigan State Normal College. 
Discussions. 
Stagecraft 
Chairman, Chester M. Wallace, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
“Recent Developments in Stage Lighting, H. D. Sellman, State University 
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of Iowa. 

“Recent Developments in Stage Lighting,” H. D. Sellman, State University 
versity. 

“Practical Problems in Stage Management,” Clarence Bell, Detroit Play- 
house. 

Discussion. 

Story-Telling and Pageantry 

Chairman, Mrs. Edith M. McNabb, Vice-President, National Story League. 

“Story-Telling in the Speech Curriculum,” Helen Osband, Alabama College. 

“New Settings for Old Stories,” Cloyde Duval Dalzell, University of South- 
ern California. 

Discussion. 

“Pageantry and its Place in the Educational Program,” Editha Parsons, 
Syracuse University. 

“Recent Developments in Puppetry,’ Paul McPharlin, Detroit. 

Drama 

Chairman, Vance M. Morton, State University of Iowa. 

“Aims for Instructors in College Drarna Courses,’ A. M. Drummond, Cor- 
nell University. 

“Problems in the Teaching of Playwriting,’ Hubert Heffner, Northwestern 
University. 

“Problems in the Teaching of Acting,’ Valentine B. Windt, University of 
Michigan. 

“Voice and Diction for the Student of Acting,” Helene Blattner, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

“Creative Work in Playwriting and Experimental Production; Its Place in 
the Graduate College,” A. Dale Riley, University of Minnesota. 

Interpretation and Oral Reading 

Chairman, J. T. Marshman, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

“Readings and Backgrounds for Interpretation Courses,” Gertrude E. John- 
son, University of Wisconsin. 

“Our Aim in Teaching Interpretation—Theory, or Skill, or Both?” Maud 
May Babcock, University of Utah. 

“How the Courses in Interpretation May be Adapted to the Academic 
Mind,” Lee Emerson Bassett, Stanford University. 

“Interpretation and the Public,” Davis Edwards, University of Chicago. 

Debate 

Chairman, P. E. Lull, Purdue University. 

“Variations in the Standards Used by Critic Judges,” Martin Holcomb, 
Bethany College. 

“When Argumentation Becomes a Business,” R. C. Borden, New York Uni- 
versity. 

“Enlargements of the Traditional Teaching of Argumentation,” Charles A. 
Fritz, New York University. 

“Problems in Measuring Audience Reaction,” Wm. A. D. Millson, Western 
Reserve University. 

Technique in Voice and Diction 
Chairman, Henry Moser, University of Michigan. 
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“Breathing and Voice Quality,” Giles Gray, State University of Iowa. 
“The Application of Phonetics to Speech Problems,” C. M. Wise, Louisiana 

State University. 

“Techniques of Vocal Development,” Frederick W. Orr, University of 

Washington. 

“Good Diction and How to Acquire It,” Margaret Prendergast McLean, Le- 
land Powers School. 
“Tone Production and ‘Standard’ English,” Angela O’Byrne, New York City. 
Discussion. 
Radio Drama 
“Techniques in Radio Drama,” C. L. Menser, Production Manager, National 

Broadcasting Company in Chicago. 

Through the cooperation of the National Broadcasting Company this 
demonstration was arranged for the Radio, Dramatics, and Interpretation 
sections of the Convention. All phases of the preparation of a radio drama 
were presented: auditions, casting, direction, and sound effects. 

Rhetoric and Public Speaking 
Chairman, W. Norwood Brigance, Wabash College. 
“American History and American Speech,” C. D. Hardy, Northwestern 

University. 

‘The Rhetorical Influence of Henry Ward Beecher,” Lionel Crocker, Deni- 
son University. 

‘Abraham Lincoln,” E. W. Wiley, Ohio State University. 

“They Knew What They Wanted,” Howard Woodward, Western Reserve 

University. 

Problems of the College Curriculum 
Chairman, Charles R. Layton, Muskingum College. 
“Re-education of Speech Failures,” Bryng Bryngleson, University of Min- 


nesota. 

“Recognition of Entrance Credits in Speech,” W. P. Sanford, University of 
Illinois. 

“The Problem of the Beginning Course,” E. C. Mabie, State University of 
Iowa. 


“College Contests,” Isaac M. Cochran, Carlton College. 
Problems of the Secondary School Curriculum 
(hairman, Winifred Ray, Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
“The Social and Educational Objectives in the High School Curriculum,” 
Sara M. Barber, Richmond Hill High School, New York City. 
“Motivation of Student Effort in the High School Curriculum,” Gladys L. 
Borchers, University of Wisconsin. 
“The Advancement of Speech Training in the High School,” Stella A. Price, 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh. 
“Teaching Speech as a Tool,’ Merle L. McGinnis, Huntington Park High 
School, California. 
“Speech Contests in the High School Curriculum,” Arthur Secord, Paw Paw, 
Michigan. 
Problems of the Elementary School Curriculum 
Chairman, J. Walter Reeves, Peddie Institute. 
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of Iowa. 

“Recent Developments in Stage Lighting,” H. D. Sellman, State University 
versity. 

“Practical Problems in Stage Management,” Clarence Bell, Detroit Play- 
house. 

Discussion. 

Story-Telling and Pageantry 

Chairman, Mrs. Edith M. McNabb, Vice-President, National Story League. 

“Story-Telling in the Speech Curriculum,” Helen Osband, Alabama College. 

“New Settings for Old Stories,” Cloyde Duval Dalzell, University of South- 
ern California. 

Discussion. 

“Pageantry and its Place in the Educational Program,” Editha Parsons, 
Syracuse University. 

“Recent Developments in Puppetry,” Paul McPharlin, Detroit. 

Drama 

Chairman, Vance M. Morton, State University of Iowa. 

“Aims for Instructors in College Drama Courses,’ A. M. Drummond, Cor- 
nell University. 

“Problems in the Teaching of Playwriting,” Hubert Heffner, Northwestern 
University. 

“Problems in the Teaching of Acting,’ Valentine B. Windt, University of 
Michigan. 
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Chairman, J. T. Marshman, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

“Readings and Backgrounds for Interpretation Courses,” Gertrude E. John- 
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“Our Aim in Teaching Interpretation—Theory, or Skill, or Both?” Maud 
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“Variations in the Standards Used by Critic Judges,” Martin Holcomb, 
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“When Argumentation Becomes a Business,” R. C. Borden, New York Uni- 
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“Enlargements of the Traditional Teaching of Argumentation,” Charles A. 
Fritz, New York University. 

“Problems in Measuring Audience Reaction,’ Wim. A. D. Millson, Western 
Reserve University. 

Technique in Voice and Diction 
Chairman, Henry Moser, University of Michigan. 
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“Breathing and Voice Quality,” Giles Gray, State University of Iowa. 
“The Application of Phonetics to Speech Problems,” C. M. Wise, Louisiana 

State University. 

“Techniques of Vocal Development,” Frederick W. Orr, University of 

Washington. 

“Good Diction and How to Acquire It,” Margaret Prendergast McLean, Le- 
land Powers School. 
“Tone Production and ‘Standard’ English,” Angela O’Byrne, New York City. 
Discussion. 
Radio Drama 
“Techniques in Radio Drama,” C. L. Menser, Production Manager, National 

Broadcasting Company in Chicago. 

Through the cooperation of the National Broadcasting Company this 
demonstration was arranged for the Radio, Dramatics, and Interpretation 
sections of the Convention. All phases of the preparation of a radio drama 
were presented: auditions, casting, direction, and sound effects. 

Rhetoric and Public Speaking 
Chairman, W. Norwood Brigance, Wabash College. 
“American History and American Speech,” C. D. Hardy, Northwestern 

University. 

‘The Rhetorical Influence of Henry Ward Beecher,” Lionel Crocker, Deni- 
son University. 

‘Abraham Lincoln,” E. W. Wiley, Ohio State University. 

“They Knew What They Wanted,” Howard Woodward, Western Reserve 

University. 

Problems of the College Curriculum 
Chairman, Charles R. Layton, Muskingum College. 
“Re-education of Speech Failures,” Bryng Bryngleson, University of Min- 


nesota. 

“Recognition of Entrance Credits in Speech,” W. P. Sanford, University of 
Illinois. 

“The Problem of the Beginning Course,” E. C. Mabie, State University of 
Iowa. 


“College Contests,” Isaac M. Cochran, Carlton College. 
Problems of the Secondary School Curriculum 
(hairman, Winifred Ray, Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
“The Social and Educational Objectives in the High School Curriculum,” 
Sara M. Barber, Richmond Hill High School, New: York City. 
“Motivation of Student Effort in the High School Curriculum,” Gladys L. 
Borchers, University of Wisconsin. 
“The Advancement of Speech Training in the High School,” Stella A. Price, 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh. 
“Teaching Speech as a Tool,’ Merle L. McGinnis, Huntington Park High 
School, California. 
“Speech Contests in the High School Curriculum,” Arthur Secord, Paw Paw, 
Michigan. 
Problems of the Elementary School Curriculum 
Chairman, J. Walter Reeves, Peddie Institute. 
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“The Elementary Speech Program,” Irene Poole, Akron, Ohio. 

“Creative Dramatics in the Elementary School,” Winifred Ward, North 
western University. 

“The Use of Poetry in the Elementary School,” Vernetta F. Decker, State 
Teachers’ College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Curriculum: Discussion. 

Problems of the Junior College Curriculum 

Chairman, Rolland Shackson, Grand Rapids Junior College. 

“Student Interest in Speech Arts,’”’ Hope Dupre Ridings, Paris, Texas, Jun- 
ior College. 

“What Are Our Objectives in Junior Coliege Debate?” P. Merville Larson, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Junior College. 

Roundtable discussion of the following problems: “What Standards Should 
Be Set for Junior College Speech Courses?” Led by Anne McGurk, 
Highland Park, Michigan, Junior College. 

“How Shall We Control and Finance Dramatics and Forensics?’ Led by 

the Chairman. 

The American Society for the Study of Disorders of Speech 

Chairman, the President of the Society. 

“A Workable Program for Meeting Our Responsibilities in Speech Correc- 
tion and Improvement in the Public Schools,” Chelsea A. Pollock, Di- 
rector of Special Education, Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 

Discussion: 

H. J. Heltman, Syracuse University. 
Alice Liljegren, Public Schools, Omaha, Nebr. 

“Speech Correction in Cleveland College,” C. A. Buchholz, Cleveland Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University. 

“The Prevention and the Correction of Stammering in the Kindergarten as 
a Means of Lessening the Problem of Stammering in the Grades,” Mrs. 
Bernice Rutherford, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Discussion: M. Claudia Williams, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Forensic Luncheon 
At 12:30 on the second day of the convention a luncheon was served 
for all members of Delta Sigma Rho, Pi Kappa Delta, and Tau Kappa AIl- 
pha. The topic for discussion was “The Educational Significance of the 
National Forensic Society.” Leaders of the discussion were the presidents 
of the honor societies: Henry L. Ewbank, George R. R. Pflaum, and J. Q. 
Adams. " 


Officers of the Convention 
The officers in charge of the convention were: Clarence T. Simon, 
president, Northwestern University; George R. R. Pflaum, first vice-presi- 
dent, Kansas State Teachers College; Wilhelmina G. Hedde, second vice- 
president, Sunset high school, Dallas, Texas; G. E. Densmore, executive 
secretary, University of Michigan; Andrew T. Weaver, editor of theQuar- 
terly Journal of Speech, University of Wisconsin; Herbert A. Wichelns, 

editor of research monographs, Cornell University. 
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AMONG FORENSIC FOLK 


Note: Chapter items in this issue 
partment or under “See You At 


may be found either in this de- 


Tulsa.” For the March Forensic 


send us your best chapter news in forty words or less, signed by the 
chapter correspondent. 





President George R. R. Pflaum announces the appointment 
of W. V. O’Connell as Province Governor of the Oklahoma Pro- 
vince. Prof. O’Connell is serving in place of C. W. Patton, who 
is doing graduate work at Harvard University. 


CALIFORNIA 

Gamma.—Our chapter at Pasa- 
dena on Nov. 19th presented “The 
Clouds,” written by the old Greek 
dramatist Aristophanes. This was 
the ninth annual production of Pi 
Kappa Delta. They played to “a 
capacity house,” realizing the larg- 
est profits in years. 

Epsilon—Wanda Hayden, repre- 
senting U. C. L. A. in competition 
with speakers from five other Cali- 
fornia institutions, was first in the 
Southern California extemporaneous 
oratorical contests held at Occiden- 
tal College ‘recently. This is the 
second consecutive year for U. C. 
L. A .to win this honor. 

ILLINOIS 

Deilta.—The Illinois Delta chapter 
recently announced that the _ out- 
standing debater among the men, 
the best of the women and the win- 
ning orator of their institution will 
receive individual silver loving cups. 

Eta—As part of their homecom- 
ing program, Pi Kappa Delta at 
Northern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity held a banquet which was 
attended by thirty former members. 

Lambda.—Prof. H. B. Allen, in- 
structor in speech at Shurtleff, is 
absent on leave, studying toward 
his doctorate in Speech at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

IOWA 

Alpha.—Iowa Wesleyan has a de- 
bate squad of twenty-three, includ- 
ing men and women. Fourteen have 
signed up for oratory, eleven in ex- 
tempore speaking. 

Epsilon.—Simpson College should 


offer some competition in oratory. 
By December ist twenty-three ora- 
tors had been submitted to the 
coach, Edith Whitaker. 

Nu.—John Paulson of Penn Col- 
lege after taking first place in the 
lowa contest of the Peace Oratori- 
cal Contest, submitted his oration, 
as did the first and second place 
winners of several other states, in 
the Seaberry National Essay Con- 
test where he won third in the na- 
tional competition. 

KANSAS 

Beta.—Washburn College expects 
to have a representative participate 
in an oratorical contest sponsored 
by the Native Sons and Daughters 
of Kansas. The winner will receive 
a silver loving cup to be presented 
by Senator Capper. The contest is 
scheduled for January 28. 

lota—The College of Emporia 
participated in nineteen debates at 
the Southwestern meet. Of _ this 
number Emporia won twelve. 

MICHIGAN 

Delta——The Michigan State chap- 
ter plans to have luncheons on the 
first Thursday of each month, the 
purpose being social and business. 
At their first meeting it was decid- 
ed to purchase a scrap book into 
which all forensic news is to be 
placed as a permanent forensic rec- 
ord. 

MINNESOTA 

Beta.—St. Olaf has organized a 
Forum, conducted after the manner 
of the Oxford Commons _§ system. 
Their meetings are well attended, 
and questions are eagerly discussed. 
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Gamma.—Before an audience of 
800 people, many of whom had come 
from surrounding towns, debaters of 
Gustavus Adolphus met a_ team 
from Oxford University in a non 
decision debate, discussing the prop- 
osition, “Resolved, that the Ameri- 
can civilization is a greater danger 
to the world than that of Russia.” 
The visitors upheld the affirmative. 
This was the third time Gustavus 
had welcomed an English debate 
team. Harold LeVander, last year’s 
winner of the Minnesota state 
peace oratorical contest and third 
place winner in the national Pi Kap- 
pa Delta essay-oratorical contest, 
and Leland Stark, alternate on the 
Gustavian team that won the na- 
tional debate tournament at Wichi- 
ta in 1930, represented Gustavus. 

MISSOURI 

Alpha.—Westminster College ex- 
pects to have a large delegation at 
Tulsa. 

Gamma.—Central College of Fay- 
ette has definitely scheduled de- 
bates with seven colleges and uni- 
versities. There are tentative ar- 
rangements for contests with four 


others. NEBRASKA 
Beta.—Miss Polly Ann Bignell, M. 
A. of the University of Iowa, heads 
the work of Speech at Cotner Col- 
lege. Under her leadership a ma- 
jor in speech is now offered there. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Alpha.—North Carolina State Col 
lege has won 27 of its 34 debates 
held the past two years. During 
that period her representatives have 


won three state titles and three 
Southern championships in individ- 
ual competition. Prof. E. H. Paget 
is coach of debate and oratory. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Alpha.—The Jamestown College 
chapter recently sponsored the pre- 
sentation of “Hamlet” and “Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” by a Shakespear- 
ean Repertoire company. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Gamma.—Vivian Halverson, with 
her oration, “Stone Throwers,” in 
a recent local contest won a cash 
prize of $25.00 and the right to rep- 
resent Yankton in the state orator- 
ical contest to be held at Brookings 
in February. 

TENNESSEE 

Beta.—Sam Cochran and Clifton 
Lawrence, representing Tusculum 
College, won a critic judge decision 
over Emory College of Virginia in a 
debate on Compulsory Unemploy 
ment Insurance held at Greenville 
Tenn., Dec. 8. 

Gamma.—Mary Lee Whitley, the 
chapter reporter at Commerce, Tex: 
as, states: ‘We would like help on 
the problem of arousing interest in 
oratory. We have no young preach: 
ers here, and school teachers do 
not like to ‘orate.’ Will some other 
successful teachers college send 
help? South Dakota Zeta for ex- 


ample. VIRGINIA 

Alpha.—State Teachers College of 
Farmville “will send two—possibly 
three representatives to Tulsa” A 
play will be presented soon to pro- 
yide the necessary funds. 


QUESTIONS BEFORE THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 133) 
5. The federal government should fix minimum prices on farm pro- 


ducts. 


6. The several states should adopt a plan of unemployment insurance. 
Missouri’University: 1. The several states should adopt a plan of un- 
employment insurance. 2. This house favors the principles of Mr. Charles 


A. Beard’s Five-year Plan. 


Morningside College: Rules prohibiting professionalism in _ intercol- 


legiate athletics should be abolished. 


For women’s debates: 


1. The divorce laws of Nevada should be condemned. 
2. The federal Congress should have exclusive power to regulate mar- 


riage and divorce. 


3. The care of children should be the sole basis of granting alimony. 
4. The working of married women in gainful occupations when their 
husbands are also employed should! be prohibited. 
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TULSA 
WELCOMES 
YOU 


To the members of Pi Kappa 

Delta: 

Greetings: 

Tulsa heartily welcomes you 
as representatives of our na- 
tion’s outstanding younger cit- 
izenry, and the “oil capital” 
pledges itself to make your visit 
the most enjoyable, as well as 
profitable convention which you 
have had the pleasure of attend- 
GEORGE L. WATKINS ing in connection with your or- 
Mayor, Tulsa, Oklahoma, ganization. 





Tulsa is known throughout the nation as the city of oppor- 
tunity, which has attracted our country’s young people and has 
given them a prominent place in the forefront of its business and 
civic life. Its list of leaders carries the names of scores of pro- 
gressive men and women still in their twenties and thirties and 
its Chamber of Commerce now has one of the youngest presi- 
dents ever seated by such an organization in a city of Tulsa’s 
size and importance. 


We want you to see our $25,000,000 worth of educational in- 
stitutions, churches, theaters, amusement enterprises, parks, 
boulevards,- playgrounds, stadiums and other institutions that 
are making Tulsa “The City In Which To Live.” 


Tulsa welcomes you! 


Cordially yours, 
GEORGE L. WATKINS, Mayor. 





- 
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THE NINTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
FROM THE 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT’S POINT OF VIEW 


GEO. R. R. PFLAUM 





HORTLY after this issue of the Forensic comes to you, I 
hope to have the happy privilege of renewing our ac- 
quaintance. It will be a joy to chat face to face inasmuch 

as all our “chatting” has had to be done through the Forensic or 
by correspondence. 


We had a good time two years ago at Wichita. We hope to 
have a still better time this year at Tulsa, a delightful city with 
ample conveniences for our convention and tournament. Im- 
mediately at the close of the conclave at Wichita, I started plans 
for this convention. I solicited the aid of every member on the 
National Council and like true Pi Kappa Deltans, they responded 
wholeheartedly. I cannot say too much in praise of the National 
Council. They have the welfare of the organization at heart and 
have worked faithfully and well to make this convention a suc- 
cess. Our secretary and treasurer, G. W. Finley, knows his work 
and has been of the utmost worth and value in helping to keep 
things going. 


Credit for the success of this comtng convention necessarily 
goes to our second vice-president, H. D. Hopkins, who with his 
committee, will take care of us while at Tulsa. 


All this year letters have been pouring in from the chapters 
assuring us of keen competition and a good attendance. True, 
times have been hard, but as ever before, lovers of the art of per- 
suasion, beautiful and just, are finding ways and means of send- 
ing delegates and contestants. Administrators are recognizing 
the value of our forensic endeavors and are lending their hearty 
cooperation and support. With such backing, with the enthus- 
iasm of Pi Kappa Delta members, with the tang of keen compe- 
tition, with the untiring energy of those in charge and the royal 
welcome of all the Oklahoma chapters and especially Tulsa Uni- 
versity, we cannot but look forward to the best convention of Pi 
Kappa Delta’s history. 
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Allow me to present a resume of procedure that you may 
follow while in Tulsa. If you arrive by train (which will enable 
you to travel for one and one-half fare round trip, providing you 
secure a convention certificate from your ticket agent) you will 
be greeted at the station by students from Tulsa University who 
will direct you to the New Hotel Tulsa, our convention head- 
quarters. There you will be assigned to your room at the reduc- 
ed rate of $1.75 per individual, two or more in a room. Undoubt- 
edly, you have already received hotel room reservation cards, or 
you may write your reservations direct to the New Hotel Tulsa. 
Upon your arrival at the hotel, register for your rooms and then 
visit the Finleys at the convention registration desk in the lobby 
of the hotel. Do these two steps first, immediately upon your 
arrival. Having established yourself, you may proceed to the 
mezzanine floor of the hotel where you will find located the con- 
test headquarters with notices posted giving you detailed infor- 
mation relating to the contests. Debate headquarters for the 
women’s debates will be at one end of the mezzanine and men’s 
headquarters at the other end. In the other mezzanine rooms, 
you will find the headquarters of oratory and extempore speak- 
ing. The first rounds of contests will be posted as early as Sun- 
day. Familiarize yourself with the schedule, but take no 
chances. Changes may of necessity have to be made and these 
changes will be announced at the first general assembly, held in 
the ball room on the mezzanine floor of the hotel promptly at 
8:15 Monday morning, March 28. 


Please begin right now, pledging yourself to promptness in 
attendance at all meetings and at all contests. Things must pro- 
ceed on time as scheduled. 


If you arrive in Tulsa on or prior to Sunday, you are assur- 
ed of a hearty welcome to the Easter services in Tulsa churches. 


In the lobby of the hotel you will find an information booth 
run by the students of Tulsa University. They will help you 
with any and all of your problems. 


These suggestions start you on a happy, though strenuous 
week of effort and good fellowship. A tournament as large as 
ours presents many difficulties. Mistakes will happen, but we 
are all good sports and we WILL keep sweet. Plan to have a 
good time and above all else, do all you can to see that everyone 
else has a good time. 
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We will have a number of business sessions. We will need 
you there and we will welcome your suggestions for the improve- 
ment of our organization. Tabulate the items of business that 
you want considered. The National Council meets every noon 
and will be glad to entertain your propositions. 

Invitations for the 1934 convention will be called for at one 
of the early business sessions. Have your invitation well-formu- 
lated and check with the following suggestions presented by the 
conveniton committee: 


First, a hotel with a capacity to house a delegation of 
five hundred, and that will guarantee to give right of 
way to the accommodation of convention delegates dur- 
ing the convention. 

Second, about a hundred and twenty contest rooms, 
probably in public schools, centralized and easily acces- 
sible from convention headquarters. 

Third, a dining room or banquet hall with a capacity 
for the whole delegation. 

Fourth, a local Chamber of Commerce, who together 
with the local chapter, will take over such details as 
trophy cups, banquet favors, clerical service, building 
up a local judge list, ete. 

Fifth, the entertaining chapter should be close enough 
to the site of the convention so it may readily handle 
the necessary details of organization. 


All these things are essential to a successful convention. 


Aside from our tournament and business sessions, we have 
other good things in store for you. We hope to have as our 
guests during the convention, Dr. J. H. Muyskens from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Dean Ralph Dennis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, A. Craig Baird, University of Iowa, and Prof. H. L. Ew- 
bank, University of Wisconsin, national president of Delta Sig- 
ma Rho. These men are representatives of graduate depart- 
ments of speech and will address us at our evening dinners. They 
are inspirational leading educators in speech, and you will want 
to hear them and learn to know them. You may wish to talk to 
them concerning graduate work in speech. They will be glad to 
help you. 

On to Tulsa. Here is to a wonderful time and a great get- 
to-gether. 
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THE WAY TO GET TO TULSA IS TO GO! 


H. DANA HOPKINS, Chairman Convention Committee 





have just had word from Tulsa that brand new keys to the 

city are already waiting for us and that the city will be 

turned over to us with greater abandon than has been the 

good fortune of other conventions heading their way in many a 

day. And we are only one of some two hundred that this year 
have selected Tulsa as their convention city. 

How many of you remember that convention at Estes Park, 

where two new members from Marietta set forth with an almost 


empty purse and a motor cycle that did not survive the trip?. 


But that did not stop them. They arrived anyway and what a 
time they had! Or perhaps youu remember the Ohio convention 
and the rambling red Ford which struggled over mountain high- 
ways from the south, and while it did not maintain its optimis- 
tically arranged schedule, still it did arrive, and again the crisis 
of a financial barrier was met. I remember a letter from a 
western chapter inquiring about the possibilities of using a lo- 
cal tourist camp to take care of lack of funds for hotel accommo- 
dations, and the boy from an eastern chapter who set forth with 
not even enough money to cover the bare costs for transporta- 
tion—how he was welcomed by the entertaining chapter, pro- 
vided a room in the local dormitory. He carried back to his 
chapter a genuine appreciation of the fellowship and fraternity 
of Pi Kappa Delta which certainly compensated both the home 
chapter and the boy himself for any hardship he might have 
been required to meet. 

We have never held a convention but somewhere we have 
run across evidences of attendance in the face of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, and I know that not a single person of our 
membership meeting this challenge in the past would today hes- 
itate an instant in undertaking even greater efforts were they 
necessary to make the trip. 

I have been surprised this year at the evidence which today 
points to an even greater attendance than in past years. At all 
events, if the plans already made by our chapters are carried 
thru, the convention this year will measure with the best we 
have had in the past. The special note I want here to leave with 
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you is not however for those who already have their plans made 
but for those who have not yet found the way. I have heard 
from two or three chapters (whose attendance is necessary to 
maintain their membership in good standing) who state they 
cannot find funds for the trip. I am pointing out to them that in 
every convention in the past, a spirit of determination has met 
the challenge, and can meet it again this year, IF THE DETER- 
MINATION IS GREAT ENOUGH. I know that the National 
Fraternity will view with genuine regret the eventuality of any 
chapter losing its standing because of difficult circumstances 
and that it stands behind me with the brand of fellowship which 
says how sincerely we want you with us, that we hope you may 
want to share our fellowship so keenly that you yourself will 
say: ‘Nothing can now stop me; I will be there.’ And if you 
will meet this challenge, we say to you that your problem at 
Tulsa will be met also. 

All year I have been dreaming the dream of a national con- 
vention in which every chapter is represented. I believe thoroly 
that this is a possibility, but that to be permanent it will have 
to be built on the establishment of a two year period of prepara- 
tion ahead of each convention within each chapter. I do hope 
that we can move along toward such an objective this year, not 
for the sake of a large convention but because when even one 
chapter is missing, our fraternity circle is broken. The longer 
I am associated with this splendid order of ours, the more I am 
gripped by the thrill that such fellowship brings. This year we 
CAN move along toward the objective of an unbroken member- 
ship at our national meeting. It is not too late to make a new 
decision. Plan to be among those present. 


Many problems tangent to the real development of Pi Kap- 
pa Delta are to come before the convention this year. We need 
your counsel in shaping these problems. We need the knowledge 
of forensic conditions from your section of your state. We need 
the personal touch which only you yourself can add. 

And what a convention this should be! As I write this, I 
have before me a letter from Secretary George Finley stating 
that responses from our many chapters give evidence of large 
attendance. Additional returns are daily reaching him and 
swelling the total and we have every reason to believe that be- 
fore we hear the smack of Prexy Pflaum’s gavel at the opening 
session, we will have gone ahead of the records of the past. 


See you at Tulsa! 
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WHO WILL ATTEND THE NATIONAL 


CONVENTION AT TULSA 


(Preliminary Report) 


School Number 

Arkansas: 

Henderson Teachers ---------- 5 

Ouachita College --...----.---- 4 
California: 

Univ. of Rediands.............<. 6 

CNG  catiteckecnkeconcssacccce 3 

ee 3 

BY Me. cia ais caaias ieee nadine 5 
Colorado: 

NE: TD: kvm iencncnedccnn 7 

Teachers College ....-.-.----.. 7 

PI NOEE: TROD. nn a ceniccncsencne 4 
Connecticut: 

OE. “EEN eikccnnnniecenonan 1 
Idaho: 

Pl. Oe CRs nbcetenciatnmane 4 
Illinois: 

RD Kectindinccanenceeasheene 2 

a ee 1 

BPG We Wiiktknccinanddninneces 8 

Te SIE: cnccmnmcmcsenaus 4 
Towa: 

Wenteyan. Univ. <............. 6 

EEE: TON. - emiticd heen nkn ceed 10 

PIG TO. iictiinmivccimniemenn 3 

EGER URI. anncccucncenuns 3 

SS: SREY: BRiccenvcnucsnnanias 4 
Indiana: 

PO TO, énisnincecewamauie 6 
Kansas: 

Southwestern Col. -........--- 8 

Emporia Teachers ---...------ 8 

Wwenleven. WRIY, ....ccc.caccss 5 

Pittsburg Teachers -.......... 10 

Sc ee 10 





School Number 
a 
I FEI ie cits ricci ale meen 6 
EERO. TOREROIS . nn sn siccccnccs 5 
Kentucky: 

CO TO, ndennendianccnmetntn 2 
Louisiana: 

Centenary Ool.. .......4....... 2 

a. We Ei rac Se tntemnittedsmnieG 3 
Maine: 

gk En re 3 
Michigan: 

RE COND ie Sin iin wmnnioe 4 

PEsOmeOR BiAte . nccnmesscccccca 9 
Minnesota: 

UI ik ie cts tee 4 

Gustavus Adolphus ----------_- 3 

A ae es 3 

Col. of St. Thomas iivieiake 6 
Mississippi: 

PE CE. mertnwccncaeaneds 5 
Missouri: 

ND sincttnnarinncnd tad 10 

RN EE se boris ee sias 4 

CRIVOPBLOCRHION ccsneccncccccn 5 

TEE OR 6 ccnaudicmemeatee 4 
Nebraska: 

Wwemlepen URW. secccscscncnnu 10 

IER, iirc ue Sacer wu 8 


North Carolina: 
piste Comese. ......665.5...... 8 


North Dakota: 


cempestown Col. ...2<-<662c02.- 4 
Ohio: 
Baldwin-Wallace -...-__------- 5 


Heidelberg Univ. -.---....-.-_- 4 
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School Number School Number 
Hiram ---- sisity 7 1 Texas: 
Akron kta cepa eres cre ae Southwestern Univ. —_-- pan 
Bowling Green : 6 Trinity Univ. . sa 
Otterbein iienscnbsats as East Texas T. aa ’ capahe al 
Oklahoma: Baylor College 6 


Baptist Univ. , Texas Christian Univ. na 
Gum.. City Upiv........... Denton Teachers 4 
Col. for Women 6 Simmons Univ. paien ead a 
Ada Teachers a Baylor Univ. ; . 5 

Sam Houston Teachers 5 


Pennsylvania: : earaillae 
Grove City Col. rae elle oe 3 West Virginia: 
Wesleyan Univ. aw: 
South Carolina: 


Washington: 
Wofford Je 


Col. of Puget Sound ‘ a 
South Dakota: Wisconsin: 
Wesleyan Univ. ‘ aoe Carroll College _ sched 
Yankton Col. - : pico — 
State College _-_- coe Number of delegates 
Aberdeen Teachers baie reported ‘ sone 


7 
Sioux Falls Col. _ 4 Number of chapters 
Madison Teachers eee reporting hin . iene 


Since these 77 chapters report 392 delegates it would seem reasonable 
to guess that the other 52 chapters still to hear from would bring the figure 
well above 500. 

The delegation of six from The College of St. Thomas, St. Paul Minne- 
sota, report that they will go by airplane. 

Preliminary reports from the chapters give the following entries in the 
convention contests: Men’s debate, 69 teams; Women’s debate, $8 teams; 
Men’s oratory, 50; Women’s oratory, 30; Men’s extempore speaking, 54; 
Women’s extempore speaking, 33. These numbers should bé materially in- 
creased by reports from the rest of the chapters. 

Following the custom established in former conventions, colleges that 
are petitioning for a chapter of Pi Kappa Delta are invited to send delegates 
to the convention at Tulsa and to take part in one or more of the contests. 

Among the colleges asking for chapters this year are the ‘following: 
Alabama, Howard College; Arkansas, College of the Ozarks and Arkansas 
College; Florida, Rollins College; Louisiana, Polytechnic Institute; Michi- 
gan, Alma College and Hillsdale College; Minnesota, Augsburg College; 
Missouri, Northwest State Teachers and Southeast State Teachers; Nebras- 
ka, York College; North Carolina, Asheville State Normal; North Dakota, 
Dickinson State Teachers; Ohio, Kent College and Bluffton College; Okla- 
homa, Central State Teachers and Southwestern State Teachers; Oregon, 
Albany College; Tennessee, Southwestern University, Memphis. A  num- 
ber of these colleges will be represented in the national contests. 
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SEE THEM AT TULSA 


a ttl 


In our pre-convention number of March, 1930, the Forensic 
carried not only the picture of our president, W. H. Veatch, but 
also the pictures of George Pflaum, Charles A. Marsh, George 
Washington Finley, H. Dana Hopkins, and J. D. Coon, all of 
whom were in charge of impor- 
tant duties. J. D. Menchhofer 
was not pictured, but he was 
there and plenty busy. 


We are not featuring these 
men pictorially again this year, 
partly because we did prior to 
the last national meet, partly be- 
cause we believe many of the 
“Brotherhood” will know them 
anyhow. These officials will be 
on the job again, if not in the 
same capacity, in some other 
where ability and efficiency is 
demanded. 


You will note that we are 
again featuring George Pflaum. 
Two motives prompt us here. 
First of all he is our national 

aye ge president, not a mere committee 
National President. Pi Kappa Delta Chairman as before the Wichita 

kK. S. T. C., Emporia, Kansas. convention. Then, too, we want 
you to see his latest photograph. We believe you will know him 
nevertheless, and we are sure you will find him as democratic as 
ever, in spite of everything. 

There will be new officers also, with whom you should get 
acquainted. Look for Professors: Toussaint, McElmeel, Car- 
michael, Ewing, Rose, Miller, Laase, Whitaker, Anderson, Court- 
ney, Queener, Parlette, James, McKay, Harkness, O’Connell, 
Walmsley, Jacobs, Mahaffey, Haugen, Hance, Orton, Moore, Mc- 
Cluer, Leach, Englund (debate coach at Tulsa), and others who 
are province governors, committee chairmen, or committee mem- 

(Continued on next page) 
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THOSE CONVENTION EXPENSES 


GEORGE W. FINLEY, National Secretary 





1. Transportation: One and a half fare on the railroads, 
on the certificate plan. Be sure to get a certificate for each tick- 
et purchased; then you will get half fare on the return ticket. 


2. Registration fee, $1.50. This is a reduction of 25% 
from the fee two years ago. It covers convention expenses, and 
includes a ticket to the convention banquet. 


3. Hotel room at the New Hotel Tulsa, headquarters hotel, 


$1.75 per day per person, a reduction of 1214% from last con- 
vention rates. 


4. The big evening meal together on the first four evenings 
of the convention, 75c per person. Other meals 35c to 50c per 
meal. 


The chapter at Tulsa plans to send each delegation an ad- 
vance hotel registration card to be made out and sent in before 
convention time. If you are to be on the road so that you may 
not receive the notice write to Prof. Carl Englund, University of 
Tulsa, and tell him how many will be in your delegation and how 
they are divided between men and women. 


eisai 





WATCH US GROW 


Last Membership issued No. 10883, Sam Joe Ruff, Millsaps 
College, Mississippi Alpha. 


Last key issued No. 8158, Maurice Dreicer, General Chap- 
ter, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 


SEE THEM AT TULSA—Continued 


bers. For your information as to the official connection of these 
members, see our directory on front cover page. Note also the 
new student representatives on the National Council. Get ac- 
quainted with these your officers. May we assure you they are 
not as unapproachable as their offices might privilege them to be. 
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A BIT OF HISTORY 


TULSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





N one sense Tulsa is the newest of the new among great 
cities, for its whole life span is less than two score years. 
In 1900 its population was little over a thousand. And yet 
Tulsa has a history, partly legendary, which goes back more 
than a century. There was old Tulsa, the “Tulsey” of the Creek 
Indians who came here from the Old South, back in 1828. There 
was no town here then, but the Creeks often gathered to hold 
~em their councils at a spot 
which is now within the 
city limits, and the great 
oak under which their 
head men sat is still 
standing in the yard of 
a well known citizen. 


In 1832 the first white 
man set his foot on what 
is now Tulsa’s beautiful 
Irving Place. Washing- 
ton Irving was the man, 
and in his book, ‘A Tour 
of the Prairies,” he de- 
scribes the spot “on 
which a great city will 
rise!” A monument 
stands in Irving Place 
to commemorate his 
prophecy which has so 
fully come true. 

For many years the tiny Indian settlement existed; some- 
times including the families of quite a number of tribesmen and 
at other times but a few scattered tepees. But no whites came 
except renegades, missionaries, teachers, adventurers, and trad- 
ers, and practically none of these remained in the settlement. 

It is known that for some reason it was called “Tulsey Town” 
for during the Civil War Col. Douglas Cooper, C. S. A., gave it 


that name in one of his military reports. Then no more was 
(Continued on page 182) 
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George Washington 

| 1732-1932 

: Washington has said: “My first wish is to see 
this plague (war) to mankind banished from 
the earth.” You can carry on in the spirit of 
this great American and can foster new inter- 
mational attitudes in boys and girls, and thus 
build a stronger foundation for World Peace. 


LT: two hundred years we have been careless in what we 
Fl ie said about George Washington. Now in this 200th 
anniversary of his birth we are to spend nine months in 
celebration of his life and achievements. During this period, 
new and significant facts will be made available, from which 
new evaluations will result and more permanent historic records 
kept. American history has always referred to Washington as 
. “First in war, first in peace,” but the emphasis has been distinct- 
ly on war. This emphasis continues in spite of our knowledge 
of his versatile achievement as scientific farmer, statesman, en- 
gineer, business man, citizen and home maker, as well as military 
man. 


In their issue of Sunday, February twenty-first, “The 

World’s Greatest Newspaper” gave a full page to the oft-quoted 

statement: “In time of peace prepare for war—avoid all foreign 

| entanglements.” This statement, taken apart from its context, 
has been given exaggerated and untrue meaning these many 

years. Another statement, which, so far as we know from evi- 

dence, internal or external, was made with equal emphasis by 

~ Washington concerning peace. This phase of Washington’s 
many sided interest has not been given much of a hearing. Such 

hearing is long past due. Two brief quotations will suggest his 

concern on this problem. “My first wish is to see this plague 

(war) to mankind banished from the earth,” he said. And again, 

“It is time for the age of knight-errantry and mad heroism to be 

at anend. Your young military men, who want to reap the har- 

vest of laurels, do not care, I suppose, how many seeds of war 

are sown; but for the sake of humanity it is devoutly to be wish- 

ed that the manly employment of agriculture and the humanizing 

benefits of commerce would supersede the waste of war and the 
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rage of conquest; that the swords might be turned into plow- 
shares, the spears into pruning hooks, and, as the scriptures ex- 
press it, ‘the nations learn war no more.’ ”—George Washington 
(from a letter to Marquis de Chastellux, April, 1788.) 

Whatever else Washington may have written to the mar- 
quis at this time, the above statement seems clear and final. Do 
not the pacifists have quite as valid a claim on him who was “first 
in war, first in peace,” as has the militarist? A sincere study of 
the facts will convince us that Washington was whole heartedly 
neither. When the call for soldierly courage was sounded he 
answered that call with his whole heart. The great speech of 
Patrick Henry at the Virginia convention was not the only im- 
portant speech made, for Washington said on that occasion, “I 
will raise a regiment and march on Boston myself.” This he 
later did, paying for the expedition out of his own private for- 
tune. To back his faith in the cause of the colonists he placed 
on the altar of war $35,000.00 of his own and seven of the best 
years of his life. When peace came he was one of the first to 
turn his efforts toward peace time employment. 

A BIT OF HISTORY—Continued 
heard of “Tulsey Town” until the construction of an extension 
of the Frisco railroad from Vinita, Indian Territory, the former 
terminus, brought about the establishment of a white settle- 
ment here. 

The tourist and convention visitor will find Tulsa’s accom- 
modations to be everything the heart could desire. Its thirty 
principal hotels offer a range of service and prices to fit every 
purse, and the highways approaching Tulsa from every direction 
are bordered with beautiful tourist parks which are veritable 
jewels of careful arrangement and perfect sanitation. These 
parks line the highways in all directions, at distances of 2 to 8 
miles from the city. 

Of course the visitor will find 
no “blanket” Indians in Tulsa, as 
the old Indian Territory has 
been populated by the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes for 100 years, but 
the corner of the Osage Nation, 
the tribe to which fabulous sums 
have been paid in oil royalties, 
cuts into the corner of the city, 
and it is but a short drive to the spots where their tribal ceremo- 
nies are held. Elk and buffalo, however, are found only in parks. 
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A WILD STORY OF ADVENTURE 


By AGNES HYDE 


Reprinted from the Forensic of March, 1926 
when Prof. Alfred Westfall was Editor. 







HEN the Pi Kappa Delta national convention met at Peoria, 
Illinois, in April, 1924, no group had as wild a story of ad- 
venture to relate as the delegation from Dakota Wesleyan 

University. 

The party, consisting of Rose Hopfner, Agnes Hyde, Harvey 
Pinney, Vernon Kron, and W. H. Veatch, left Mitchell, South Da- 
kota, on the morning of March 25. They traveled in Mr. Veatch’s 
Stearns-Knight sedan, and although the weather was uncertain, 
the debaters expected to make the trip with ease, and conse- 
quently gave little heed to a drizzling rain which had become a 
steady downpour when the car crossed the Minnesota line. 

The roads in Minnesota were terrible; the deep ruts in the 
wet gravel threw the car from side to side. At a sudden turn 
the Stearns veered sharply to the right and stopped. The front 
wheel had broken and lay in the mud by the side of the car. Here 
the diary kept by one of the girls reads, “Marooned on a lonely 
prairie—dirty snow fields to right and left—deep mud before and 
behind—a few snowflakes begin to fall—the wind changes to the 
north.” 

The debaters hailed passing cars and arrived in Worthing- 
ton in three installments. Kron, the curly haired Swedish lad, 
had to ride into town with three boisterous Irishmen who charg- 
ed him three dollars for the lift. 

The necessary wheel spindle for the car did not arrive the 
next morning, and since three of the party had to debate at Lake 
Forrest, Illinois, they left on the train. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the following day the car was ready for travel, and 
the trip began again. 

The Stearns Blows Up 

Professor Veatch drove all night, and although the wet, 

rutted gravel delayed him, he expected to meet the debaters at 


Lake Forrest. But he reckoned without the god of Mischance 
who traveled with them. 
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The roads became worse. Garagemen along the trail de- 
clared that no cars had been through since December, but the 
car easily traversed the supposedly impassable roads. They 
changed to the north route, going through Rochester, where 
they were advised to make a detour of fourteen miles to reach 
Eyeota. For seven miles the Stearns plowed through deep, 
slippery mud, making the whole trip on low. They finally reach- 
ed St. Charles. 

“You’ve hit the good roads now,” the garagemen said. “You 
can make it easy from here.” 


Two miles beyond the little town, the car started easily up 
a gradual slope. Suddenly there came a loud explosion and the 
sound of splintering wood. The engine stopped, and the car slid 
a few rods backward down the hill. The fly-wheel had blown up! 
Pieces of metal were scattered about for a hundred yards, the 
floor boards were in shreds, and the foot feed was wrapped about 
the steering wheel. The Stearns had taken its last journey. 
That night the two Wesleyanites took the train for Chicago. 


At the Convention 


The reunion of the party came at Wheaton where a second 
debate took place. The next morning the debaters traveled to 
Peoria, the Mecca of their wanderings. They were now carrying 
all the baggage which before had been stored in the car. The 
five people entered Peoria laden down with seven suitcases, two 
brief cases, one portable typewriter, one hat bag, and one rain- 
coat. Their initial appearance in the city was not as imposing as 
they had hoped. 

Monday morning a team left for Carthage to take part in a 
third debate. They reached Ferris, a town of fifty inhabitants, 
and found they had to wait five hours. Carthage was only four 
and a half miles distant, and the debaters walked the railroad 
ties to their destination. 


At the convention, Wesleyan representatives entered the 
oratorical and extempore speaking contests, where they enjoy- 
ed the general peace and quiet after their strenuous journey. 
When the new officers were elected, Professor Veatch was chosen 
to serve as National first vice-president of Pi Kappa Delta. 


Home in a Maxwell 


While in Peoria, the South Dakotans invested in a second- 
hand Maxwell that had a defective fan belt and lacked power to 
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climb hills. In this car they traveled to Chicago where they 
spent the week-end. The last debate took place at Rockford the 
following Monday, and then began the long trip homeward. 

Traveling in an open car proved to be much different from 
the luxury of the Stearns. The roads were muddy and hilly, and 
the new-old car had to be pushed up every incline. The first 
day the party made seventy-nine miles in thirteen hours. Six 
times, in a distance of thirteen miles, the “Good Maxwell” was 
stuck in the mud and the muddy passengers either shoveled 
themselves out or were helped by passing farmers. 

The Iowa roads were more passable, and when the weary 
travelers stopped at Cedar Falls the next evening, they had cov- 
ered a hundred twenty-five more miles. The following evening 
they reached Emmetsburg, and starting the next morning at 
five-thirty, they hoped to make Mitchell that night. 

It was snowing and bitterly cold that last morning; the ride 
from Emmetsburg to Sheldon was the hardest of the whole trip. 
When the party reached the latter place, three members desert- 
ed and came home on the train. As the car turned down the main 
street of Mitchell that afternoon, the driver heard a wild halloo- 
ing, and the two in the old Maxwell allowed the deserters to ride 
with them the last few blocks of the journey. 

Such is the story the debaters told when they returned from 
their mud-plowing trip, but they know there are parts of the 
story they have never published, lest they lack a credulous 
audience. 


The First Radio Coast-to-Coast Debate 


In the first radio coast-to-coast debate in history, Harvard 
and Stanford clashed on the proposition, Resolved: That Ameri- 
ca needs a stronger central government. The debate was broad- 
cast early in December over a national network by the Columbia 
Broadcsating System. The Harvard men spoke from WNAC in 
Boston; the Stanford representatives from KFRC in San Fran- 
cisco. The chairman of the debate, Mr. Francis Bellamy, pre- 
sided from station WABC in New York City. 


This debate with others will appear soon in a collection to 
be published by Noble & Noble, Pi Kappa Delta publishers. 





‘ASGOK GALIHM AHL AO LNOUM NI ‘YHAOOH LNOCGISHUd ANY 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ORATORICAL CONTEST 





The International Oratorical Contest is sponsored by sev- 
enty prominent American newspapers. Contestants of high schooi 
rank are eligible to participate. Beginning as a national con- 
test eight years ago its scope has been broadened to include for- 
eign countries, of which last year, twenty-three participated. 


To this oratorical contest has been added an extempore ele- 
ment in keeping with present day practical speech needs. Ran- 
dolph Leigh, national director-general of the contest, explains it 
as follows: 


“I still think that the four minute extemporaneous feature 
is the most important development in the contest. At the conclu- 
sion of the delivery of his six minute prepared speech, the con- 
testant is handed a slip of paper containing the topic which he 
is to discuss extemporaneously for not more than four minutes, 
as soon as the other set speeches have been delivered. With six 
speakers on the program, this allows each contestant about forty- 
five minutes to collect his thoughts before speaking extempor- 
aneously. The judges are instructed to attach equal importance 
to each speech, in which, in turn, equal value is given to sub- 
stance and delivery. 


“Each speaker is allowed to leave the platform after the de- 
livery of his prepared speech, to consider his extemporaneous 
topic, returning to the platform in time to give that speech. 
During that period of retirement and thought, contestants must 
not consult books or persons. In making the extemporaneous 
speech, the speaker must not use or have before him either notes 
or reference books. 


“In selecting topics for the extemporaneous speeches, the 
primary object is to test the breadth and genuineness of the 
speaker’s understanding of the subject of his prepared speech, 
by compelling a development of new or untouched phases there- 
of. 


“A speaker using a platitudinous prepared speech will be 
given a topic rigorously particularizing on the basis of his gen- 
eralities.” 
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First Five Years. 
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Record of National Finalists During the Eight Years of the 
National Oratorical Contest. 
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THAT VOLUME III 


Records of International Oratorical Contest (High School) Finalists— 
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Volume III of “Winning Debates, Orations and Speeches,” 
is still available through our Pi Kappa Delta Publishers, Noble 
& Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Volumes I and II 
are available at the same address. To purchase these volumes 
will add great value to your forensic library, will encourage Noble 
to continue as our publishers, and will thereby greatly help Pi 


Kappa Delta. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF DEBATING 


By EDWIN H. PAGET 
North Carolina State College 

“The vast amount of truly scientific and practical research 
which ought to be done on the numerous problems associated 
with the platform personality of the speaker really staggers any- 
one who considers them. There ure veritable diamond mines 
of information in that one field alone which greatly need to be 
discovered, digged and presented to the world by means of the 
tools of research. The numerous elements which enter into that 
factor which we label “the audience” is another challenge to those 
with exploring minds who are equipped to do research. The al- 
most countless number of elements in “the setting for the address” 
presents a well-nigh inexhaustible opportunity for significant 
research to one well grounded in psychology, physics, and—for 
certain problems—chemistry. It ought not to be possible for 
graduate students to leave the field of research in speech-making 
for the field of research in voice science and to tell us with signif- 
icant inflections as they speak that “truly significant research is 
being done in the field of voice science; we are getting somewhere 
with our research in voice science.”’"—From “In Strictest Confi- 
dence: a confidential letter to teachers of speech-making,” by 
Howard H. Higgins in The Quarterly Journal of Speech, Novem- 
ber, 1931. 


What shall we say of debating? With thousands of debat- 
ers coached every year by teachers of speech, should we not have 
a more rapidly growing knowledge of principles and a more exact 
terminology? To stimulate such a formulation of opinion, I am 
sending you this questionnaire, with the confident hope that you 
will answer many or all of these questions in a detailed and or- 
iginal manner. 

The answers to these questions will serve as the basis for 
a discussion at a meeting during the Pi Kappa Delta convention 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 28-April 1, and as an important 
phase of the convention program of the third annual convention 
of the Southern Association of Teachers of Speech, April 13-16, 
Asheville, North Carolina. It is hoped that the final conclusions 
may be published in article form in speech and forensic journals. 
You can help this questionnaire “make history.” Let me have 
your answers (typed) soon. 

I. Methods of Training the Debate Squad 
A. Aim of Debating 

1. Is there necessarily any fundamental conflict between effective 

teaching and the winning of debates? Are most “championship” 
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teams over-coached? May we not conclude that, in the long run, 

a good teacher will also be a winning coach? 

Can you outline in detail a program which will permit the teach- 

er of speech to develop in his students the best habits of clear 

thinking and effective speaking and yet produce expert debate 

teams? 

a. Describe the methods of the most effective debate coach you 
have ever known. 

b. How much criticism should the coach give the debate squad? 
Of what nature? 

c. How large a squad can he train effectively? 

d. What special devices of coaching have you found particularly 
effective? Illustrate their use. 

e. (For a discussion of winning versus training, see “A Question 
and Answer Free for All,” Speech Bulletin, December, 1931.) 

Do you require your debaters to take classroom work in speech? 

why? 

Does participation in oratorical and extempore speaking contests, 

dramatics, and other speech performances help the debater? How? 

How hinder? 

What special problems arise in training girl debaters? How are 

they met? 


Il. Debate Technique and Strategy 


A. Define “strategy.” 


= 


to 


To what extent are we justified in using special strategical meth- 
ods? Explain. (Indeed, can we talk at all without using some 
strategical method, either good or poor, consciously or uncon- 
sciously used?) 

Is a team coached in the uses of the many methods listed below 
usually successful on the platform? Or should we concentrate 
solely on evidence, reasoning—the straight-forward, bone-crush- 
ing, rush-through-center strategy, with every move obvious from 
the beginning? 

Even if we do not believe in the use of certain strategical devices, 
should we not give our team defenses against them? Do we not 
find speakers and writers in the outside world constantly using 
such devices? 


B. Strategy of the Constructive Case. 


. 


9 


~ 


How may we develop a case fundamental to the question, yet sur- 
prising to the opposition? Illustrate. 

What is the value of the Non-Refutable Attack? (See C. G. Miller, 
Argumentation and Debate, pp. 215-16. Scribners.) 

Do you favor the use of the Napoleonic Strategy? (See Speech 
Bulletin, December, 1930, pp. 15-18.) 

What should be the relative proportion of reasoning, citation of 
authority, statistics, humor, illustrations and local references? 
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What is your theory regarding the planning of the constructive 
case? What are the rival theories and what names would you 
give them? (as the Rockne and the Warner methods in football.) 
Or do you believe that we “shouldn’t bother about such things?” 
Under what circumstances should a debate team “abandon” its 
constructive speeches in a debate? If so, how proceed? 


Rebuttal Strategy. 


NOTE: Any confusion in terminology in this questionnaire will 

only serve to illustrate the need of your aid in making this study 

a success. As yet, for the most part, we have not named our 

tools. 

What advice do you give your debate team regarding what argu- 

ments to answer, in what order, and at what length? 

How should the presentation of a single rebuttal point be organ- 

ized or “pointed?” (See Miller, pp. 222 and Baird, “Public Dis- 

cussion and Debate,” pp. 63-65.) How can we persuade debaters 

to use “pointing” during the heat of a debate? 

How much preliminary rebuttal should be given by each speaker 

before beginning his constructive speech? What should this pre- 

liminary rebuttal accomplish? How? Do you advocate the Draw- 

Visible-Blood technique here? 

Do you believe in the constant use of “Running Rebuttal?” (Adapt- 

ing your constructive speech to what your opponent has already 

said.) How do you train debaters to use it? Does its use make 

memorized speeches impossible? 

How do you train your debaters to “Follow the Ball?” To “Follow 

the Enemy’s Retreat?” To answer thoroughly the fundamental 

contention of the opposition and to receive credit for so doing? 

What kinds of refutation should begin the rebuttal? What should 

close? Illustrate. 

What meaning and what values, if any, do you attach to the fol- 

lowing Special Strategical Techniques? And precisely what de- 

fense do you give your debaters against them? 

a. Humorous thrusts. 

b. ‘“‘Boxing-In” the last negative rebuttal speaker by the last two 
affirmative speakers. 

c. “Heavy Barrage” (many arguments rapidly given). 

d. Surprise use of evidence, reasoning, or point of view, designat: 
ed to weaken the morale of the opposition. 

e. Dilemmas and leading questions. 

f. Numerous questions. 

g. Asking questions to be answered silently by the audience. 
(Rhetorical questions.) 

h. “Reversal” and “Turning-Tables.” 

i. Reduction of opponent’s case to a single, fundamental conten- 
tion. 

j. Ultra-conservative statements and concession technique. 
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k. Thoughtful, “judicial” presentation. 

1. Appeal to impelling motives. 

m. Appeal to local prejudices. 

n. Questions summary for last negative in rebuttal. 

o. Admitting and then “swallowing” the opponent’s case. 

p. “Feeding.” (It has been said that the essence of strategy is 
to analyze the probable reactions of your opponents and lead 
them deeper and deeper into unfavorable territory.) 

q. Polished, memorized rebuttals. 

r. Stimulation technique. (See writings of G. B. Shaw and H. L. 
Mencken.) 

s. Alternatives course always open. (See Aristotle.) 

t. Great sincerity and earnestness in presentation. 

u. Methods of hiding techniques used from both the opposition 
and the audience. 

8. What other methods should be added to the list already given? 
Explain and illustrate. 

%. Is the use of military terms in such a book as Shaw’s “The Art 
of Debate” stimulating and helpful or does it misplace the em- 
phasis? 

10. What current disputes in our political, economic, and social life 
illustrate the techniques discussed in 7. 

11. Evaluate the truth and the strategical implications, if any, of the 
following statement: ‘‘No reform ever prospers in America un- 
less it has a definitely moral smack. The American people, in- 
deed, have a libido for virtue that is a great deal more powerful 
than their libido for either money or glory. They long to do 
good.” (H. L. Mencken.) 

12. Does the use of strategy for a two-man debate team differ from 
the use for a three-man? Illustrate. 

Discuss in as much detail as possible the use of the various strate- 
gical techniques already listed, end others not listed but known to 
vou, when the debate is to be decided by an audience-vote. Indicate 
practical methods of audience-analysis and state what psychological 
terms (such as stereotype, motive, rationalization, etc.) should be 
taught. 

Indicate also how the occasion may influence the approach, the at- 

tack, and the defense. 

Analyze the strategy of unusually successful debate teams. (A pro- 
ject for the Tulsa and Asheville conventions.) 


Analyze the judges’ testimony concerning what influenced them in 
voting. (Also a project for Tulsa and Asheville.) 

In view of all the factors discussed from A to G, formulate a gen- 
eral theory of forensic strategy, not only for inter-school debating, 
but also for all discussion, written or spoken, of a controversial 
nature. 
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itl. Winning Greater Public Support. 

A. Do we need greater public interest in debating if debating is to con- 
tinue to expand? 

B. If so, indicate both old and new ways of increasing its popularity. 
1. Would the popularization of its technique (as done for football 

by syndicated newspaper articles and diagrams) arouse student 

and public interest? Will the public ever appreciate fully what 

they cannot understand? 

2. How can we achieve newspaper publicity as interest-arousing as 
that given athletics and yet beneficial to the academic standing 
of debate? 

3. Exactly how can we arouse school-wide interest in participating 
in debating, either club, inter-club, inter-class, or inter-school? 
Illustrate where successful. 

4. What definite, specific actiou should be taken by the following 
to arouse legitimate, nation-wide interest in debating: 

a. Pi Kappa Delta. 

b. Delta Sigma Rho. 

ce. Tau Kappa Alpha. 

d. The National Forensic League. 

e. The National Association of Teachers of Speech. 
f. The Southern Association of Teachers of Speech. 
g. The Western Association cf Teachers of Speech. 
h. The State Associations. 

i. State debate leagues, and 

j. Other associations. 


Is a unified program for all these organizations needed? If so, how 
shall it be formulated? When? 

C. Are new methods of debating, similar to the innovations introduced 
several years ago in the “Oregon plan” and the “Oxford Union plan” 
helping in re-arousing interest in debating? Would you be interest- 
ed in receiving the details concerning the propesed “Carolina plan” 
of debating? Would you be interested in seeing the Carslina plan 
demonstrated at the Tulsa and Asheville conventions? 


IV. Revision of Questionnaire. 
A. How shall this questionnaire be revised so that it may fulfill its 
purpose? Indicate any needel changes either in the fundamental 
attitude toward the problem or in the details of the questions. 


a 


“Speak not at all in any wise, till you have somewhat to 
speak ; care not for the reward of your speaking, but simply and 
with undivided mind for the truth of your speaking.” 

—Carlyle. 
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ELOQUENCE AND ACTION 


WEBSTER’S DESCRIPTION OF THE ELOQUENCE OF 
JOHN ADAMS 
An extract from his eulogy of Adams and Jefferson 
delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, August 2, 1826. 
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“The eloquence of Mr. Adams resembled his general charac- 
ter, and formed, indeed, a part of it. It was bold, manly, and en- 
ergetic and such the crisis required. 

“When public bodies are to be addressed on momentous oc- 
casions, when great interests are at stake and strong passions 
excited, nothing is valuable in speech further than it is connect- 
ed with high intellectual and moral endowments. Clearness, 
force, and earnestness are the qualities that produce conviction. 
True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot be 
brought from far. Labor and learning may toil for it, but they 
will toil in vain. Words and phrases may be marshalled in every 
way, but they cannot compass it. It must exist in the man, in 
the subject, and in the occasion. 


“Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of declam- 
ation, all may aspire after it—they cannot reach it. It comes, 
if it come at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain from the 
earth, or the bursting forth of voleanic fires, with spontaneous, 
original, native force. The graces taught in the schools, the 
costly ornaments, and studied contrivances of speech shock and 
disgust men, when their own lives, and the fate of their wives, 
their children, and their country hang on the decision of the 
hour. Then words have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and 
all elaborate oratory contemptible. 


“Even genius, itself, then feels rebuked and subdued, as in 
the presence of high qualities. Then, patriotism is eloquent; 
then self-devotion is eloquent. The clear conception, out-run- 
ning the deductions of logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, 
the dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaming from the 
eye, informing every feature, and urging the whole man onward. 
right ONWARD to his object—-this, this is ELOQUENCE; or 
rather is something greater and higher than all eloquence—it is 
ACTION—NOBLE, SUBLIME, GOD-LIKE ACTION.” 
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Action in Public Speaking—Another Point of View 


“Action can have no effect upon reasonable minds. It may 
augment noise, but it never can enforce argument. If you speak 
to a dog, you use action; you hold up your hand thus, because 
he is a brute, and in proportion as men are removed from brutes, 
action will have less influence upon them.”—(Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson, ii. 211.) 

% 


SPEECH COURSES AT CARROLL 


Carroll College does not limit its speech opportunities to par- 
ticipants in intercollegiate contest. Eight different courses are 
offered in the speech department there exclusive of the dramatic 
courses. In these courses there were enrolled over 190 students 
last year. 

They also have a speech clinic which has been successfully 
directed during the last two years by Mr. Utzinger, the head of 
the speech department. Last year over 400 treatments were 
given through private appointments to 35 patients, suffering 
from some kind of speech disorder. The clinic is also available 
to the people of the community and many take advantage of this 
in requests for advice and treatment. 

Carroll’s extra-curricular activities in forensics included a 
total of 39 debates with 22 colleges in the middle west with a 
total of 20 students, men and women, participating. In oratory, 
Donald Kehl, president of the local chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, 
won first place in the State Oratorical contest at Beloit. He later 
represented Wisconsin in the Central Divisional contest of the 
Interstate Oratorical Association, where he won the right to 
compete at Northwestern University in the finals. Neil Glerum, 
a senior, prominent both in debate and oratory, won second place 
in the Wisconsin State contest at Beloit. Later, he won first 
place at the Province Convention of Pi Kappa Delta at Oshkosh. 

Besides these activities the speech department sponsors a 
lyceum bureau which furnishes programs, readings, speeches, de- 
bates, vocal and instrumental music, to various organizations, 
providing a real community service as well as good training for 
those who participate. 

As an additional feature of Carroll’s speech department ac- 
tivities, Prof. Utzinger has been giving a series of talks on prac- 
tical public speaking over radio station WTMJ, in Milwaukee. 
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YOU CAN’T “CAN” PERSONALITY 


eee 


S we listened recently to the inspiring addresses, made 
more enjoyable and effective by the presence of the per- 
sonalities delivering them, while attending the annual con- 

vention of the International Lyceum and Chautauqua Associa- 
tion in session at Lakeside-on-Lake-Erie, we were impressed 
with the truth of the statement above. 


YOU CAN’T “CAN” PERSONALITY 


We borrowed this title from a publicity folder of William 
B. Feakins, Inc., Managers of Lecture and Concert Artists. 
Under this title appears the following comment: 

“Every little while we are asked by some chair- 
man of a committee, how the radio and ‘talkies’ are 
affecting the lecture and concert business. Two years 
ago we reprinted an editorial from the New York 
Times expressing faith of the editor that nothing ever 
would take the place of a real person on the platform. 

“We feel more strongly than ever that this ig so. 

The fact that our business has expanded since radio 

has been developed proves our point, and what more 

surely proves it to our mind, is the fact that the radio 

people have felt it necessary to form an organization 

for the booking of personalities in the flesh, because 

of the demand created for them when they are seen on 

the screen and heard over the air. How about televis- 

ion? We believe that will make a still greater demand 

for the person ‘in the flesh.’ You can ask a question 

of a person on a television screen, but how shall he 

answer you?” 

Some one may dismiss this statement by saying: “That is 
merely advertising.” But of course that opinion is not held alone 
by lecture and entertainment bureaus. In the New York Times 
referred to in the Feakins comment above, appeared the follow- 
ing editorial: 


LYCEUM DAYS RETURN 


“Exact statistics would probably confirm the gen- 
eral impression that seldom has the lecture platform, 
with us, been so busy as today. A distinguished Brit- 
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ish philosopher and mathematician has just departed. 
A distinguished German philosopher is touring the 
country. A German specialist in biography is a recent 
arrival. English lecturers of lesser note than Ber- 
trand Russell are continually coming. 


“Our own platform speakers and readers and 
poets attract less attention because, among other 
things, they have not the advantage of arriving by 
quarantine and encountering the ship reporters; but 
they are active all over the land. The art of joint de- 
bate has undergone an extraordinary revival. 


“It is a development that could not have been pre- 
dicted for the age of radio and ‘talking pictures’ and 
television. It is, in fact, a situation directly opposed 
to prophecies based on recent mechanical triumphs. 
If the pressing of a button or the throwing of a switch 
can deliver the voice and features of a speaker at any 
distance, it seemed obvious that the public would not 
bestir itself to seek out the speaker ‘in corpore’ or in- 
duce him to seek out the public. The book translators 
are on the alert for messages to the American people 
out of alien tongues. The picture supplements supply 
the personal detail, short of the person himself. But 
that, is precisely the point. Mechanical agencies, in- 
stead of discouraging the appetite for personal con- 
tacts, seem only to stimulate it. Because public au- 
diences are now able to see and hear anybody almost 
‘in the flesh,’ they are apparently moved to insist on 
seeing him actually ‘in the flesh.’ 

“In the theatre the prediction of the victory of 
the machine over the personality has long been refut- 
ed. The moving picture that was to kill the spoken 
drama has done nothing of the kind. The metropoli- 
tan theatre has flourished, and outside of New York 
there seems to be under way a revival of ‘the road’ 
which the films were supposed to have permanently 
destroyed. Whatever radio may have done to the pi- 
ano in the home, it certainly has not done away with 
the music stage. Opera is more popular than ever, 
concerts are everywhere, and symphony orchestras al- 
most everywhere. If anything, it is the machine that 
would seem now to be on the defensive against the liv+ 
ing entertainer and instructor. 


“Plainly it will be many years, if ever, before an 
American audience will be educated to the sense of 
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‘meeting’ a celebrity on the screen or by radio. The 
living presence is demanded, both on the platform and, 
after the lecture, in a drawing room with a cup of tea 

and a sandwich. Small armies of lecturers, forums and 
‘centres,’ joint debates, authors at the book-counters 
autographing their books for delighted customers— 

this is evidence that a living man is a living man for 

’a that.” 

The opinion expressed in this editorial, as well as that of 


the Feakins Bureau, together with like opinion available else- 
where, should encourage those who are striving to perfect them- 
selves for appearances later before larger audiences and more 
significant occasions. But remember that while the public wants 
to see as well as hear the performer it does insist upon more 
than mere performance. In the matter of speaking, particularly, 
the privilege of such engagements will go to those who are most 
thoroughly prepared to contribute something really significant. 
The public will continue to be interested in effectiveness in pre- 
sentation, but increasingly the demand is that those who speak 
must hold an authoritative position based upon actual achieve- 
ment. The mere “professional speaker,” as we have thought of 
him in the past, is passee. 
—  — 


BISHOP McCONNELL vs. GENERAL BUTLER DEBATE 


College debaters are not the only speakers who affirm and 
negate, for note the following advertisement of a debate which 
was held in New York City. 

Debate! SHALL WE DISARM? 
Can Peace Be Assured by Reduction of Armaments? 
BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL Says “YES!” 
vs. 
GENERAL SMEDLEY D. BUTLER Says “NO!” 
Sat. Eve., Jan. 30th, 1932, at Mecca Temple on the eve of the 
Geneva Conference 
Tickets: 75c, $1, $1.50, $2 

The price of tickets indicates that this was expected to be 
a major occasion. 

% 

Every chapter of P. K. D. and every library in a P. K. D. institution 
should have copies of Volumes I, Il and III, Pi Kappa Delta Debate Annuals. 
Each chapter should ask its library to order one or more. Individuals will 
want copies. Order now. The price is one dollar. All orders should be 
addressed to Noble & Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





